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A PRAYER FOR PATIENCE. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
“Oh, dreary life!’’ we cry. ‘‘Oh, dreary life!”’ 
And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks 
and herds 
Serenely live while we are keeping strife 
With heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle. Ocean 
girds 
Unslacked the dry land; savannah swards 
Unweary sweep; hills watch, unworn, and 
rife 
Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest 
trees 
To show above the unwasted stars that pass 
In their glory. Oh, thou God of old! 
Grant me some smaller grace than comes to 
these; 
But so much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat and 
cold. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 








The proposal that the women’s clubs of 
New England should withdraw from the 
General Federation is the most unwise 
plan that could be suggested, and the 
most likely to delay indefinitely a just so- 
lution of the color-line question in the 
General Federation, The vast majority of 
the women’s clubs are in the North and 
West, and most of the Northern and 
Western clubs are opposed to drawing the 
color line. The Southern women’s clubs, 
While strong in ability, are few in num- 
bers. In this asin every other question 
on which there isa fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion, the final decision must 
accord with the views of the majority. 
The advocates of the color line know 
themselves to be in the minority, and all 
their efforts thus far have been to stave 
off discussion in the General Federation 
and to keep the matter from coming to a 
vote. These tactics succeeded at Mil- 
waukee, but they cannot succeed forever. 





Sooner or later the question will be 
brought to a vote, and will be decided 
by the majority of the delegates present 
and voting upon it. While this decision 
is pending, for the strongest opponents of 
the color line to withdraw and thus dis- 
franchise themselves would be a 
short-sighted policy. 


most 


——_ - = 


The excellent women who advocate 
withdrawal are moved partly by the wish 
to make the most emphatic protest possi- 
ble against the color line, partly by dis- 
satisfaction with the choice of Los An- 
geles asthe place forthe next biennial, 
and by the belief that New England and 
the Middle West cannot take to distant 
Southern California delegations large 
enough to carry their point. If so, it will 
be regrettable; but the policy of holding 
the biennial out of reach of New Eng- 
land and the Middle West cannot be pur- 
sued forever. Sooner or later a_ biennial 
must be held ina place where the major- 
ity of the women’s clubs can bring their 
will to bear, and whenever that happens it 
will be the end of the color line. It is 
likely that this color question is destined 
to split the General Federation; but if 
anything so unfortunate as a split must 
come, let it come by the withdrawal of the 
minority whose opinions are out of har. 
mony with those of the majority, not 
by the withdrawal of the most impetuous 
section of the majority, who can have 
things theirown way if they will wait and 
hold together. 


-_-o— 





On motion of Senator Humphrey, the 
New York Senate Judiciary Committee 
was last week discharged by a vote of 22 
to 20 from further consideration of the 
women tax-payers’ bill. This is regarded 
as a victory for the bill, It will now come 
up for discussion and vote in the Senate. 


-_-- 


In speaking of the recent scandal in the 
Boston School Board, when a master of the 
South Boston High School was chosen in 
flagrant violation of the rules, the Boston 
Transcript says: 


It is worth while to note the names 
of those who voted to uphold the 
rules of the School Board last Tuesday 
night. They were—Allen, Miss Barrows, 
Bolster, Burrill,Cushing, Ernst, Mrs. Fifield, 
Nichols, Vogel. Those who voted to dis- 
regard the rules were Abraham, Baldwin, 
Berridge, Brett, Bulger, Campell, Coolidge, 
Mrs. Duff, Harkins, Dr. Keller, Kenny,Mc. 
donald, McDonough, Merritt. These lists 
should be preserved for use at the polls 
next fall. 





Note the line of demarkation between 
this action of the nine reform members of 
the board (who owe their election to the 
united action of the women voters of Bos- 
ton, throngh a_ partial coalition of the 
Public School Association and Independ- 
ent Women Voters) and the action of the 
members nominated and elected by the 
Boston Tammany. Five of eight were 
elected by the partial coalition of reform- 
ers last December. Had the coalition 
been complete, as it might have been and 
ought to have been, the reformers 
would have elected eight instead of five. 
In that case, the vote would have stood 12 
to 11, instead of 9 to 14, and the reformers 
would have been a majority. If the re- 
formers unite next December, they will 
control the committee. 


=--—-— 





The European system of State regula- 
tion of vice has now been introduced in 
Hawaii, not by the United States, but by 
the Hawaiian government. A _ vigorous 
protest will undoubtedly be made by the 
better element there. Fresh evidence as 
to the same evil system maintained by the 
U.S. Army authorities in the Philippines 
has lately been published by the Chicago 
New Voice. Meanwhile “regulation” has 
been seriously shaken in Japan, hitherto 
one of its strongholds, The victory of 
the anti-regulationists is described in an- 
other column, Verily, the heathen put 
us to shame- especially the Japanese. 





WOMEN AS CITY TREASURERS, 


An interesting feature of the recent 
elections in Colorado has been the marked 
tendency of the men to elect women as 
city treasurers. Women were chosen to 
this office in eight cities, and in several 
others they came very near election to 
the same position, running ahead of their 
tickets. 

Mrs. Margaret Robins was unanimously 
chosen city treasurer of Idaho Springs. 
At Aspen, Mrs. E. A, Kenney was reélect- 





ed to the same office by a large majority. 
Mrs. Jennie Gale was elected city treas- 
urer at New Castle, Miss Nellie E. Dona- 
hue at Victor, Mrs, A. N. Frowine at 
Manitou, Mrs, Mary Shanks at Ouray, 
Clara A. Clark at Alma, and Mrs. Emma 
C. Palmer at Greeley. At the same elec- 
tion women were also chosen treasurers 
in several of the cities of Kansas. As in 
almost all these places the men outnum- 
ber the women, if women are selected for 
an office it must be because the men want 
them to hold it. Perhaps in these days of 
defaulting bank cashiers and manifold 
embezzlements, these Western men think 
this particular office is safest in the hands 
of the sex that is least given to stock 
speculation, 

Women are also in some demand as city 
clerks. Several cities in Kansas elected 
them to that office. In Colorado, Emma 
J. Talbot was elected clerk of Como and 
Mrs. E. B. Ruddick of Florence. Mrs. 
Anderson received 16,728 votes for city 
clerk of Denver on the Democratic ticket 
to 23,026 cast for Frank Kratzer, Republi- 
can, who was elected. Be te Mh 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the next Fortnightly, to be held at 3 
Park Street, April 23, at 3 P. M., Mr. Her- 
bert D. Ward will speak on **Vivisection,”’ 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward will be 
present, and will speak if able. Mrs, Liv- 
ermore will preside. Light refreshments 
will be served, as usual. Admission free 
to members; to others, 15 cents. 


-_<--_ 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Margaret Howie, a young Scotch 
woman, is likely to become the first woman 
lawyer in Great Britain, She has studied 
law, but cannot practice till admitted to 
the Incorporated Society of Law Agents. 
They refuse to let her try to pass the 
examinations for admission to member- 
ship, and she is asking the courts to compel 
them to examine her. Miss Howie comes 
of a family of famous lawyers. For gener- 
ations men among of her ancestors have 
held high places at the Scottish bar. She 
is described as young and good-looking, 
and a famous golf-player. If Miss Hlowie 
succeeds in persuading the court to make 
the law agents take her into the society, a 
a new profession with many lucrative 
offices attached will be opened to women 
in Great Britain. 

Miss Mary Anderson is city attorney of 
Palmyra, Mo. She is only twenty-three 
years old, yet has made an enviable record 
in her city. At eighteen she graduated 
from Centenary College at Palmyra. She 
then began the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1899. She has been 
enrolled by the Supreme Court. At the 
last city election she was chosen city at- 
torney. She is a political speaker of con- 
siderable ability, and during the national 
campaign in the fall of 1900 she made 
speeches for three weeks before election. 
Her first speech was delivered in the base- 
ment of a rural church. There was a 
hard rain, with intense lightning and 
thunder. Miss Anderson drove six miles 
through the storm, and on reaching the 
house found a good-sized crowd awaiting 
her. 

Helen Z. M. Rodgers, of Buffalo, is the 
tirst woman attorney to appear before the 
Court of Appeals at Albany, N. Y. On 
March 28 she argued in the case of Patrick 
McGuire, of Rochester, who appealed 
from a decision of the Appellate Division, 
Fourth Department, granting a new trial 
in an action brought by him against the 
Bell Telephone Company, of Buffalo, for 
injuries received through the breaking of 
a telegraph pole on which he was work- 
ing. The jury awarded $5,000 damages. 
The appearance of a woman before the 
Court of Appeals caused considerable in- 
terest, and there was a large assemblage 
of lawyers, legislators, and others to hear 
her argument. 

The Law Academy of Philadelphia, 
which lately refused to admit Mrs, Klin- 
gelsmith because of her sex, has neverthe- 
less voted down, 376 to 6, the proposed 
amendment to its constitution, providing: 
‘‘No person shall be admitted to member- 
ship unless a male member of the bar or a 
male student at law.”’ 

Mrs. Emilie Kempin, doctor of laws, 
one of the most accomplished women law- 
yers in Europe, has just died in an insane 
asylum, at Basle, Switzerland, 





NEW ENGLAND CLUB CONFERENCE. 

The Conference of the Women’s Clubs 
of New England opened in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of April 11, 
with a large and brilliant audience. On 
the platform sat the civil service commis- 
sioners, Lieut.-Gov. Bates and members 
of the G:overnor’s staff, Mrs. Anna Sargent 
Hunt, Mrs. Susan Bancroft, Mrs. E. B. 
Whittaker, Mrs, Susan A. Ballou, and Miss 
Mary M. Abbott, presidents respectively 
of the State Federations of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, with distinguished citizens 
and prominent club-women of Massachu- 
setts, including Mrs, Josephine St. P. Ruf- 
fin. About five hundred delegates were 
present, from all over New England, and 
about fifteen hundred from Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. She said: 


MISS ROWE’S ADDRESS, 


Our State Federation is proud to have 
called together this assembly, which 
marks the most memorable epoch in the 
eight years of our history. From small 
beginnings we have grown into an organ- 
ization of about 170 clubs, ranging from 
small parlor groups to large clubs with 
from 500 to 700 members, all doing a 
splendid work of university extension. 
This ought to mean great good to Massa- 
chusetts, and we believe that it does, 

Our 23,000 clubwomen are developing on 
three lines—social education, social ex- 
change and social service, and of these the 
last shall be first. In this growing tend- 
ency to social service rests the perma- 
nence and vitality of the club movement. 
Our meeting to-night is one of the ways 
in which the Massachusetts Federation 
aims to promote a purer public spirit, 
a finer public life, a more robust patriot- 
ism. 

When the women of New York had per- 
mission to put a portrait bust in the capi- 
tol at Albany of a woman who should 
represent the finest type of American 
woman, where did they look to find the 
woman in whom should be harmoniously 
blended intellect and vivacity, gracious 
manners and a felicitous sense of humor? 
They did not look in their own metropo- 
lis, nor in the great cities of the West, but 
they turned to Boston, and they found 
her in our venerable and beloved Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. I take great pleasure 
in presenting her, not as poet and littera- 
teur, not as humanitarian and_ philan- 
thropist, but as the Federation’s most 
precious treasure, our honorary president. 

Mrs. Howe was received with great ap- 
plause. She said: 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS, 

Iam invited to say a few words on an 
occasion which speaks for itself, and on 
which the interesting exercises that are to 
follow do not need either introduction or 
commendation. But as the plan of the 
State Federations originated in this 
State and in this city, I may be al- 
lowed to say how glad I am of the helpful 
part which these associations surely bear 
in the work of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

To those who have at heart the wom- 
en’s cause it is most encouraging to see 
how eminent persons of the other sex 
lend their aid to our endeavors, Through 
their kindness we are able to put in requi- 
sition not only the public-spirited men of 
our own New England, but also others 
whose philanthropy outgoes the limits of 
State and section. Mr. Bonaparte comes 
from Baltimore to instruct us on a topic 
which no one is better able than he to ex- 
plain and elucidate. I may certainly hope 
that in civil service reform, as in all im- 
portant movements, the women’s clubs 
will not be backward in doing their part; 
but instruction concerning these matters 
is much needed by us, as it is by the pub- 
lic in general. In this as in other things, 
let us never think that we know so much 
that we are afraid to know more. This 
persuasion is the source and foundation 
of all superstitions, political as well as re- 
ligious. Iam very sorry to say that it is 
one which we women are too apt to en- 
tertain. But truth is a flower which con- 
stantly unfolds, presenting in its new 
aspects new revelations of use and beauty. 
Such an unfolding we hope to witness this 
evening, in the exposition of the eminent 
speakers who are to address us; and I 
dare to promise for you, dear club ladies, 
that they shall find here a most receptive 
and sympathetic audience. 

LIEUT-GOV. BATES’S ADDRESS. 

Lieut-Gov. Bates then spoke on behalf 
of the Commonwealth. He began by re- 
minding the audience of a famous Boston 
woman, Anne Hutchinson, whom he char- 
acterized, anfid laughter and applause, as 
the mother of the women’s clubs of Bos- 
ton. Having assured the ladies that he 
came there with no orders for arrest or 
punishment in his pocket, he said: 

I have come here by direction of His 
Excellency Governor Crane to express to 
you his regrets that other duties have 
kept him from welcoming you in person, 
and I have come by his instructions to 

(Concluded on page 122.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





MME. JANAUSCHEK received $5,000 from 
her benefit at Wallack’s theatre in New 
York city last week. Many actors and 
musicians gave their services. 

Miss F. Henrietta MuLLeER, of Eng- 
land, who lived for nine years in India. 
addressed the Floral Emblem Society in 
this city a few days ago on “The Lotus.” 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE BERGMANN, a mid- 
wife of Newark, N. J., is to be given a 
medal to commemorate her services to the 
city in assisting at the birth of 5,000 chil- 
dren. On the medal will be the following 
inscription: ‘‘Presented to Charlotte Berg- 
mann, who has introduced 5,000 new- 
comers to Newark.’’ Mrs. Bergmann be- 
gan to follow her profession in Newark in 
1873. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA does not care very 
much for scents, but always puts eau de 
cologne in the cold bath she takes twice a 
day. The Empress of Germany’s favorite 
perfume is ‘‘new mown hay,’’ and that of 
Empress Frederick “lily of the valley.’ 
Queen Margherita of Italy uses only per- 
fumes made from Italian and 
especially those of Sicily. 


tlowers, 


Miss ELLEN E, TYNDALE, an English- 
woman, has invented a device to check 
the practical joker who calis out the fire 
department just for fun. The invention 
is described by the London Globe as an 
automatic-alarm post that not only rings 
up the fire station, but grips the wrist of 
the false alarmist with a handcuff, and 
blows a police whistle. The prisoner can 
only be released by the policeman, and 
the judge has a chance to inflict proper 
punishment, 

Miss Ipa E. HALL presided at the re- 
ception given in Faneuil Hall Tuesday 
evening by the Young Women’s Political 
Club and the Equal Suffrage 
League. It was brilliantly successful. 
The large audience was a surprise to every 
one, especially in view of the bad weather, 
and it was an audience almost wholly of 
young people. It is hard to say which 
looked prettier, the members of the Club 
in their gay Russian costumes, or the 
members of the League in festive Ameri- 
can attire. There were sweet music and 
good speaking. Miss Hall, as president of 
the Young Women’s Political Club, was 
called to the chair by Miss Carrie Yarrin, 
and made a capital presiding officer. Brief 
addresses followed, by Miss Sarah Cone 
Bryant, president of the College League, 
Mrs. Mary Kenney O’Sullivan, Represen- 
tatives John T. Foster, Frederic O. Mac- 
Cartney, and George H. Fall, Mrs. Anna 
Christy Fall, Miss Diana Hirschler, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, Senorita tuidobro of 
Chili, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Carl Ruggles con- 
tributed beautiful violin music, Sam Wal- 
ter Foss delighted the audience by his 
recitation of two original poems, and the 
meeting adjourned in high good humor, 
after doing full justice to the Russian tea 
and other refreshments. Next morning 
all the daily papers devoted large space to 
reports. The young people of the Cluband 
League are now receiving congratulations, 

“MoTHER CoHEN’’ lived on Bunker 
Street, which is in the heart of the Russian 
Jew Ghetto of Chicago. She had seen 
better days, but not during the many 
years she lived in this neighborhood, says 
Unity. She lived in a room for which she 
paid two dollars a month. She earned 
her living by washing and other odd jobs. 
But she was eighty-eight years of age. 
She was taken with pneumonia, and the 
glass of hot lemonade which a neighbor 
brought her did not suffice. She died in 
the ambulance on her way to the county 
hospital. In her little room there was 
nothing found but a well-worn Yiddish 
Bible and one old dress. Before she 
started she gave her last twenty-five cents 
to a little child, the last of many pennies 
that her shrunken hands had placed in 
the hands of the dreary, weary little chil- 
dren of the neighborhood who had learned 
to love her. Her death was followed bya 
public movement among the children of 
Bunker Street. They massed their pen- 
nies, they solicited from door to door. 
They tried to raise money enough to bury 
‘‘Mother Cohen”’ in some other place than 
the Potter's Field. In this they failed, 
but they raised money enough to buy her 
a shroud more elegant tban any robe she 
had worn in life, and the plain pine coffin 
had flowers on it. One of her little pen- 
sioners broke his bank and found $2.80 in 
it. He invested it all in violets for 
‘Mother Cohen’s’’ coffin. Chicago has 
had another ‘‘Queen’s burial.’’ 
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NEW ENGLAND CLUB CONFERENCE, 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
speak the warmest word of welcome to 
these representatives of the women’s 
clubs of New England. You have done 
us good already, and we hope you will 
stay long within our borders. 

No one ought to be surprised that you 
are to discuss civil service reform, for no 
one can live in Massachusetts without 
finding the women interested in every- 
thing that pertains to the welfare of the 
State and nation. There has never been a 
great cause that has been carried forward 
—either by conflict in arms, or by those 
methods that appeal to the heart and to 
the head—never has there been a reform 
in morals, or anything that has tended to 
uplift humanity, except as it has been di- 
rected by woman’s intuition, except as it 
has felt the sympathy of her heart, ex- 
cept as its champions have buckled on by 
her hands the armor in which they have 
gone forth invincibly to fight and win the 
victory. 

And so to-night, recognizing the pro- 
priety of the interest of women in the 
cause you have specially under discussion, 
I am pleased to welcome you on behalf of 
the Commonwealth as the representatives 
of a growing factor in the activities of the 
time; pleased to welcome you because of 
the interest you have shown in civil ser- 
vice reform; pleased to welcome you be- 
cause I recognize that you represent the 
tried and the true, the kindly and the gra- 
cious womanhood of New England. 

The first address on civil service reform 
was by Mr. Edward Cary, of New York, 
and had for its title, ‘‘From Pekin to New 
York.’’ Inthe absence of the author, it 
was read by Miss Helen M. Cole, who, in 
her black college gown, was in strong con- 
trast with the Governor’s gold-laced staff. 
The purpose of Mr. Cary’s paper was to 
show the difference in the character of 
government when influenced by the merit 
system or by the spoils system. He said: 


MR. CARY’S PAPER, 


In a general way, the question on which 
we have to bring an opinion to bear is the 
question of choosing the agents for the 
public business on business principles. 
That sounds simple enough. There are 
many of you in this audience who make it 
every day in your own affairs, and think 
nothing of it. You get the best servants 
you can. You institute competition among 
candidates—I am afraid it is often a very 
limited one, but that is not your fault— 
and you take those who best stand the 
test. You try to get the worth of your 
money, and to deal fairly and decently 
with those you employ, and the success of 
the very delicate and complex business in 
which you are engaged, and which, as a 
rule, you administer with a skill that is 
a constant wonder to us men when we 
frankly try to understand it, depends on 
your fidelity to business principles. The 
same kind and degree of success could be 
had in public business by like fidelity to 
the same principles. 

Why do we not get it? Because parti- 
san feeling—often partisan greed—inter- 
feres. Let me call your attention to a 
great public service performed according 
to those principles which we advocate, 
and to a most important administration in 
which they are impudently and cynically 
violated, and in which the spoils methods 
are shamelessly applied. That may give 
a clearer idea of what we are fighting 
against and what we are fighting for. 

Here the speaker drew acomparison be- 
tween the way in which General Chaffee 
discharged his duties in Pekin and the 
corrupt state of things recently disclosed 
in New York, and continued: 


The radical difference between the pub- 
lic service in the army of the United 
States and the pubiie service in the civil 
government of the city of New York is 
the difference between these two systems. 
In the army, officers are selected practi- 
cally by competition at the Military Acad- 
emy, or by promotion from the lower 
grades. Advancement is substantially for 
proven merit and seniority, The tenure 
is secure during good behavior. The in- 
fluence of politics is rarely felt, and when 
it is is so mischievous that it tends to de- 
feat itself. 

In the city government of New York, 
on the contrary,—except in the subordi- 
nate places, where the reform law is grad- 
ually being applied, — spoils politics is 
dominant. Office is the reward of party 
service. In the trade of politics, in the 
sale of authority obtained through elec- 
tions, the tribute levied on protected vice, 
the profits of that traffic in the bodies and 
souls of young girls, are sought and 
seized. It is an extreme but perfectly 
logical development of the spoils system 
against which we are fighting. 

I have tried to make it clear to you 
what our cause is. Surely it is one in 
which intelligent and patriotic women can 
interest themselves. As I have said, the 
only force through which it can succeed 
is the force of public opinion, and to that 
force you can make substantia) contri- 
bution. 

The closing address was by the Hon. 
Charles T. Bonaparte, on ‘*The Meaning 
of Civil Service Reform.”’ He said: 


Cc. T. BONAPARTE’S ADDRESS. 

No one in his senses would think of 
managing his own business as the people’s 
business is still managed in great part, 
and was managed universally before the 
reform legislation of recent years, 

In my view, to establish ‘‘the principle 
of civil service reform,’’ or, in other 
words, to thoroughly eradicate from our 
politics the doctrine that offices are 
‘spoils,’ is a work which interests good 
citizens almost beyond any other. The 
real stumbling-block to reform is not 


ignorance, but the torpor of the national 
conscience. The great mass of the Amer- 
ican people see clearly enough that politi- 
cal opinion no more affects the merit or 
fitness of an applicant for a non-political 
office than does his religious faith, And 
politics have as much to do with the 
mending of shoes as with the keeping of 
books or the collection of mails. The 
points of difference between Republican- 
ism and Democracy have very much to do 
with a man’s fitness to be a President or a 
Congressman, but they have nothing in 
the world to do with his fitness to bea 
letter-carrier or a department clerk. 

In dealing with really political ques- 
tions, as to which honest men may and do 
honestly differ, charity and forbearance in 
argument, a readiness to accommodate 
differences by compromise, and the pur- 
suit of practical good at the expense of 
theory or sentiment, mark the worthy cit- 
izen of a free state. He assumes his ad- 
versary’s sincerity, and expects from him 
the same consideration; he recognizes in 
those against whom he contends, not his 
enemies, aiming to injure his and their 
common country, but its and his friends, 
seeking its welfare as earnestly as he does, 
though not, to his mind, so wisely. 

But when there arises, as I believe 
there has arisen here, a true question of 
morals; when the task allotted to friends 
of good government is not to convince 
mistaken fellow-citizens of their error, 
but to shame or frighten faithless public 
servants into doing what they know to be 
their duty, and to rouse a sluggish or 
careless people to a sense of wrong and 
danger; when, in strictness of speech, 
there is need, not for argument, since no 
one truly disputes what we maintain, but 
for an effective appeal to public opinion 
against insolent persistence in wrong- 
doing, then our bearing should fit the 
season. 

We can make no bargain with iniquity; 
we ask, and ask only, that public trustees 
shall do their duty; not the half, or any 
other fraction, but the whole of their 
duty; not that they do it here and there, 
or now and then, but that they do it 
everywhere and always, and we can and 
will be satisfied with no less. 

To tell us, in extenuation of this unfit 
appointment or that unjust removal, that 
elsewhere the guilty officer has done what 
he ought to have done here, is no more to 
the point than obedience to one of the 
commandments would justify a breach of 
the others. And in dealing with such an 
officer, we must see to it that he knows 
what we think of him. 

Believe me, such as he are not to be 
gained over to righteousness by soft 
words or tender silence or diplomacy in 
any form. If we love honor and truth 
they will never love us, do what we may; 
but they will, and do, shrink from hearing 
us tell them what in truth they are. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
‘*America.”’ 

The morning meeting of the conference 
opened April 12 in the Auditorium at 
Malden. The conference was the guest of 
the Old and New Women’s Club of Malden 
and the Ladies’ Aid Association of the 
Malden Hospital. 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe gave the greeting 
in behalf of the State, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Grier in behalf of the hostess clubs. 

‘Community Betterment’’ was the sub- 
ject of the morning. The Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, president of the League for Social 
Service, New York City, spoke on ‘‘The 
Problem of the City.’’ He said in part: 


DR, STRONG’S ADDRESS, 


A hundred years ago only about three 
per cent. of the population lived in the 
city. Now it is about 33 percent. We 
have heard it said that the problem is to 
send people back into the country; but 
the real problem is to teach them to 
live in the city. The movement of the 
people toward the city is a perma- 
nent one. Men and women are coming to 
the city in obedience to an economic law 
which is as compulsive as gravitation. We 
may as well attempt to return to the days 
of homespun as attempt to roll the tide 
back from the city to the country; as well 
hang up the Connecticut River on the 
clothes-line to dry as attempt to repress 
this economic problem, It must be faced; 
it must be solved. In a word, learning to 
live in the city is learning to produce in 
the city normal womanhood, 

As the population increases the annual 
death rate is higher. If we attempt to 
improve sanitation and find those who are 
in authority t: o obstinate or too ignorant, 
we run up against a wall; so we run up 
against a wall when we attempt improve- 
ment in the schools and the school board 
cannot be prevailed on to do anything. So it 
is in every other branch, It therefore comes 
about that the fundamental problem in the 
city is the political problem. Civil service 
is the fundamental reform. Permit me to 
dwell upon the political problem and the 
supreme necessity of finding its solution. 

It is necessary to have a rising stand- 
ard of intelligence, if we are to live in 
cities safely and intelligently. The church 
and the home are the roots of morals. As 
our cities grow larger the percentage of 
homes and churches grows less. 

In the smallest cities of the United 
States 36 per cent. own their own homes; 
in the next larger cities but 23 per cent., 
and in New York, the largest city, only 6 
per cent. In Boston but 18 per cent. 
own their own homes. Where are these 
people? In the hotels and restaurants, 
On the contrary, in farming districts 66 
per cent. of the people own their homes. 
Philadelphia is the best city, morally, in 
the country. It has also the largest num- 
ber of churches. 

“Our government of great cities is our 
one conspicuous failure,’ says James 
Bryce. Boston cannot govern herself; she 
must ask the State Legislature for per- 


go down on our knees to the Legislature, 
and then not succeed. We have already 
lost faith in local self-government, and 
that same local self-government is the 
backbone of the nation. In twenty years, 
when the population doubles, what if the 
city should - dominated by the saloon 
and the gambling den? It is high time to 
awake. I believe profoundly in the effi- 
cacy of the influence of women. The 
women of America can have what they 
demand, Let them demand what England 
and Scotland possess — the most intelli- 
gent men in authority, and we shall have 
them, 

We are called dreamers, perhaps, be- 
cause we imagine Utopia can be founded 
inacity. If there is asuperfluity of good 
things, there is also a superfluity of naugh- 
ty things ina big city. Surely you wom- 
en who live in the shadow of Bunker Hill 
will never calla duty impossible. Remem- 
ber Harriet Beecher Stowe said: ‘*That 
which ought to be will be.”’ 

In the half hour of discussion that fol- 

lowed, Dr. Strong said apathy was due to 
the fact that the best people do not know 
their own laws, and he reiterated that if 
you educate public opinion you can con- 
trol the situation. 
Miss Rowe said that if her memory 
served her, the New Jerusalem was de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse as a woman, 
and perhaps that was the reason why 
women were now trying to bring about a 
better condition in the community. 


MR, HARTT’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt, of Boston, 
spoke on ‘‘The Problem of the Country.”’ 
He said the two greatest sociological mir- 
acles of the nineteenth century were the 
westward track of the Yankee, and the 
building of great cities, New England 
was made originally for a farming coun- 
try. Poor land and rich water made it a 
manufacturing centre. Where the river 
could be dammed, there population turned- 
Consequently New England has mort- 
gaged the farm to build the factory, and 
all New England has been rolling down 
hill. What is the result? Not only is the 
farm abandoned, but the farmer as well, 
frequently; not only is there a gone-to- 
seed parsonage, but a gone-to-seed parson; 
and so through all New England there 
have been social, economic and religious 
changes. Do not think I exaggerate. 
What occurred in Alabama ten years ago 
has occurred in New England—the mak- 
ing of poor whites. 

A part of the problem rests with the 
church. In order to reclaim the lost vil- 
lages and arouse them to life, better eco- 
nomic forces are necessary. There are 
three things that must be done by the 
women: Let all possible be done for the 
enrichment of the social life; broaden and 
deepen the intellectual, and make the 
country as beautiful as possible, 

The social life of the country town is 
notorious for itsabsence. Isolation tends 
toward narrowing and deadening the char- 
acter. A plea was made for the rehallow- 
ing of cards, dancing and local theatricals. 
Even a dog-fight would have a spiritual 
influence. Allthat tends to unite socially 
—sidewalks, recreation halls, entertain- 
ments—breaks up the isolation and sore, 
suspicious egotism, and so the intellectual 
life is broadened and deepened. A plea 
was made for good pictures, music and 
books that would stir the imagination and 
give an interest to the practical things of 
life. 

THE COLOR QUESTION, 

After luncheon, Mrs. Anna D. West of 
Somerville, Mass., of the executive board 
of the General Federation, spoke of 
the attitude of the Federation on the 
color question, which came up at the last 
biennial, and which resulted in excluding 
the New Era Club of Boston, The bar- 
rier, Mrs. West said, is one of prejudice, 
and the way out of it is through patience 
and intelligence. It is the work of the clubs 
of New England to convince the General 
Federation that it is not an aristocracy of 
color or blood, but one of intelligence. 

As Mrs. Whittaker was responsible for 
the scheme of reconstruction presented to 
the General Federation, by which each 
State should decide for itself the color 
question and the admission of clubs, she 
was called upon to say a few words. She 
declared that in time the General Federa- 
tion must recognize this State power. It 
was wise that the color question should 
have come up, and equally wise that it 
should be tabled, this giving all time to 
think it over. 

Mrs. Hallowell asked what could be 
done to settle this question of the New 
Era Club at once, and she suggested the 
union of New England clubs, and their 
withdrawal asa body from the General 
Federation, thus emphasizing their stand 
on the color question. The Middlesex 
Club, one of the largest clubs in the State, 
lately voted to withdraw. As Massachu- 
setts pays one-fourth of the expenses of 
the Genera! Federation, her withdrawal 
would mean much. If the biennial had 
come to Boston, the Middlesex Club would 
have remained in the Federation, and sent 
its delegates. 

Miss Bacon, of the Worcester Woman’s 
Club, expressed her hope that the clubs 


Federation, but rather send as many dele- 
gates as possible to the next biennial to 
vote on the question, if it came up. 

Mrs. Anna D. West, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said there was absvlutely nothing to 
be done at the next biennialin Los An- 
geles, except to vote, and then that vote 
would be in the minority, and conse- 
quently would mean no adjustment of the 
question for New England. 

Some one asked how the general pro- 
tests from the New England clubs had 
been received by the executive committee 
of the General Federation. Mrs. West said 
it would be telling no secrets of the busi- 
ness meetings to say that the protests 
were not received in a very cordial way. 
Mrs. Tillinghast urged Massachusetts 
club women to wait and vote at Los An- 
geles on the question. Mrs. Leighton, of 
East Boston, said she thought it would be 
cowardly for the New England clubs to 
withdraw, for, if the question did not 
come up at Los Angeles, there would be 
other biennials, and the question was sure 
to come to a vote sooner or later. 

The time had now arrived for the con- 
ference to hear the reports of the presi- 
dents of the State Federations, and con- 
sequently no action was taken on the 
question of withdrawal. The topic, 
‘What Our State Federation Is Doing” 
was analyzed by the State Federation 
presidents of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

The Old and New Club and the Ladies’ 
Aid Association were given a vote of 
thanks for their generous hospitality in 
entertaining the 1250 guests. 

THE RECEPTION, 

The Conference closed with a brilliant 
reception at the Vendome, in Boston. 
The banquet hall was festooned with the 
Massachusetts State Federation colors, 
white and gold, intermingled with the na- 
tional flag. The mantels were banked 
with yellow jonquils, and behind a grove 
of palms was stationed the orchestra, 
Six hundred women and a goodly sprink- 
ling of men were among the guests, The 
receiving party were Miss, O. M. E. Rowe, 
and the four vice-presidents of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation, Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, Mrs. Sarah Forbes of Rox- 
bury, Miss Whittier of Lowell and Mrs. 
Anna D. West, together with the presi- 
dents of the State Federations of New 
England, After the reception, refresh- 
ments were served in the supper room. 





CITY VERSUS COUNTRY. 


This letter from a middle-aged woman 
to the Boston Transcript gives a graphic 
suggestion as to the reasons why men and 
women crowd into the cities: 


‘“‘Why don’t you go back to the coun- 
try? You have been waiting here with- 
out work since September, and you can 
live on $4 per week much more comfort- 
ably in che country.’’ Well, my friend, 
that depends upon your definition of liv- 
ing, upon what you count ‘‘vital values.” 
A chance for the Lowell Institute lecture 
and Professor Griggs, a choice of several 
Boston pulpits and the accompanying 
music, the library and the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and the exhibitions in other 
places, with one meal a day, satisfies my 
life-equation much nearer than the flesh- 
pots of Egypt in the country, along with 
the coincident mental and moral starva- 
tion, 

‘*But you can’t.atford to go to the Sym- 
phonies or the opera or the theatre,’’ 
True, the prices are prohibitive, except 
an occasional Friday afternoon at the 
rehearsals; then the weather or bodily 
weakness may be prohibitive. I have a 
place in the country by courtesy called 
home. I thank God “there is no place 
like home,’’ meaning my home, where the 
cold is intolerable and the winter roads 
impassable a great many days, where you 
are shut in until you are anwmic in body 
and in soul,and you are shut out from the 
only organization ‘there is—a church so 
narrow that not even a Trinitarian outside 
of the pale can enter to bury his friend. 

How can I, of the church of Channing, 
a college woman, a ‘‘civilizee,’’ dwell in 
such a place? Why, I would rather bea 
doorkeeper in the house of the Lord than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness! So much 
am ‘I the heir of all ages,’’ so much 
is life more than meat, and the soul more 
than raiment, that by comparison with 
the arid existence in some parts of the 
country, living in Boston on one meal a 
day, and a biennial gown and such a fire 
as Scrooge’s clerk was allowed,—living in 
a hall bedroom, I can count myself a 
queen of infinite space, 





A PEN PORTRAIT OF MME, DE GENLIs. 


Here is a portrait of Mme de Genlis at 
first hand, given by Mrs. Pamela Tennant 
in the London Spectator, from the notes 
of her grandmother, Lady Campbell: 

‘*When I knew her at the arsenal, where 
Napoleon had given her an apartment and 
a pension of 6,000 francs, she had round 
her a small school of adopted children, 
whose education, literary and accom- 
plished, she had undertaken herself, I 
used to go to the arsenal at nine in the 
morning and stay with her all day long for 
weeks together. I never was happier or 
better entertained. She must have been 











mission to do so. In New York we must 


would not withdraw from the General 


woman for her age. She studied, read, 
painted miniature flowers on parchment, 
kept her English, Italian and Spanish by 
reading a page of each (often more, never 
less) every day. She wrote her novels 
and made extracts from everything she 
read. I have never seen so industrious a 
spirit, and she had the art of making one 
love work. She lived on herb soups, sor- 
rel and roots, scarcely any meat, and a 
most disagreeable drink called L’eau de 
Patience, excessively bitter. I believe it 
was a decoction of the Colombo root, 
Her room was filled with little tables 
covered with small objects—miniatures, 
souvenirs, enameled snuff-boxes and the 
like. She threw net and lace veils over 
these to keep them from the dust. She 
was of atall, thin figure, and stooped; 
she had bright chocolate eyes, and a sal- 
low, severe-looking face, which became 
very animated when she talked. When 
she was angry it changed completely, and 
became hard and fierce. 

“To hear her and old Talleyrand talk 
for two or three hours together was, even 
to my young ears, the perfection of high- 
bred conversation; refined, natural, cut- 
ting, and full of real fun. His description 
of the empire parvenus and the imperial 
court, and her remarks on the new man- 
ners and customs of Paris since the Revo- 
lution, were most amusing. It struck me 
that he came out to the arsenal (a long 
way) to have a crack with her to refresh 
himself. ‘You remember’ would bring 
forth such souvenirs, sad and droll. They 
both regretted the pleasant past. 

‘One evening that I spent with her she 
received a curious visit. Caroline, Queen 
of Naples, and the Queen of Spain, Joseph's 
wife, I have met in her rooms, but on this 
day she received a note from the Queen of 
Spain’s sister, Princess de Pontecorvo, 
who had married Bernadotte. It was to 
say that they were coming that evening to 
bid her farewell; he had been appointed 
heir to the kingdom of Sweden, and, alas! 
they were to start for Stockholm the next 
day. At nine o’clock they arrived. He 
was a handsome, very dark and southern 
looking man, with black crisp hair, and 
piercing dark eyes. He had a high nose, 
small white teeth, and rather a look of a 
chevalier d’industrie. He spoke Gascon 
French in a frank, pleasant manner. Mme 
de Pontecorvo was a little huddled up 
bundle of a woman, very dowdy, with 
sandy curls hanging round her face like a 
rough terrier. She worea cap with roses, 
and an old shawl. They brought a tall, 
handsome lad, Oscar, with them, who had 
no shyness, but at the same time a pleas- 
ant bearing and the best manners. Berna- 
dotte was talking to my mother (Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald) and overheard his wife 
bemoaning herself to Mme de Genlis. She 
spoke of being buried in Sweden, but he 
cut her short. ‘Come, come! it is noth- 
ing to complain of when you are offered a 
kingdom. You must try to console your- 
self,’ he said, laughing. He showed him- 
self honestly as happy as a king over his 
elevation, expatiating on Napoleon’s gra- 
cious manner in giving him the crown. 
‘I know your heart will always remain 
French.’ 

“In this instance, as in that of his 
brother Joseph in Spain, of Eugene Beau- 
harnais in Italy, Louis in Holland, and 
Murat in Naples, Napoleon was mistaken. 
To their credit they, like Macbeth, had 
not the illness that should attend am- 
bition. The interests and sufferings of 
the conquered countries were too mighty 
for the ‘coeur francais’ to prevail.’’ 


eee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE MASTER KNoT OF IIUMAN FATE, By 

Ellis Meredith. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co, 1901. Price, $1.25. 

This is a story of the Colorado moun- 
tains, with a genuine dash and flavor of the 
Rockies, suddenly transformed by a mys- 
terious cataclysm into a range of islands 
overlooking a submerged continent, It is 
a sort of glorified, idealized, feminized, 
up-to-date, nineteenth-century Robinson 
Crusoe, 

An aspiring, ambitious young lawyer, 
and his friend and comrade, a brilliant, 
successful opera singer who has dissolved 


life to charities and philanthropies, ram- 
ble together up the slopes of a mountain, 
and as they sit watching the vast pano- 
rama below them, they see the plains 
and valleys suddenly engulfed in the 
ocean. Recovering from the shock, they 
find themselves alone amid a_ wilder- 
ness, and go to work to prolong their lives 
and make a home. With the slender be- 
longings of a deserted cabin they spend 4 
year in labor and communion of spirit, 
hoping for a release. But the one ship 
that approaches their solitude is wrecked 
upon the rocks, and at last they discover 
that they are in love with each other. 
Shall they commit suicide, or accept con- 
tentedly the role of a new Adam and Eve 
in a new Colorado Eden? It is a wild, 
weird tale, largely a setting, on which are 
strung pearls of thought and sentiment. 
The work is illumined with the unmistak- 
able light of genius. The author says 
truly: “The guessed or unguessed riddle 
of the story will quicken the thoughts of 
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the woman—the sole characters—who live 
and move through its pages.’’ 

Compelled to face the problem of their 
future, the man and woman discuss the 
question whether life is worth living, 
whether it is best to continue the exist- 
ence of the race, and whether, in view of 
tragical human experience, Robin will 
choose the shroud or the wedding gown. 
Adam leaves it for the woman to decide. 
He says: 

“My wife, we know all there is to say, 
all there is to risk. We must do what is 
right. I am going now to set everything 
at liberty. It is nearly sundown; you 
will meet me at the rock in half an hour. 
If we give each other our right hands we 
will fear no evil though we walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, for the 
love in our hearts is deathless, and though 
the sun sets, it is to rise upon another 
shore. Death is only an incident, but life 
js eternal.’’ 

“And if I give you my left hand—?”’ 


The sudden flash of light in his eyes 


half blinded her. He took both of her 
hands in his and looked deep into her 
beautiful, unfathomable eyes. 

“Then the morning stars will sing to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shall shout 
for joy.”’ 

We are left to conjecture what was the 
decision when they met in half an hour. 
We are only told that ‘‘they clasped hands, 
and the word they spoke was the same, 
for they by searching had found out God.”’ 

This book is truly Western American. 
It could only have been written by a 
woman of culture and refinement who had 
lived her young life in the free atmos- 
phere of the lofty plateau that dominates 
our continent. It will appeal to the sym- 
pathy of young and old, and ought to 
have a wide circulation. BR. BB. 


BALLANTYNE. A Novel. By Helen Camp- 
bell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1901. 
Price $1.50, 


Marion Lacy, Boston born and bred, be- 
comes disgusted with the mercenary spirit 
of men and the frivolous dissipations of 
women, After mingling in gay society 
life, with its dinners, operas, five o’clock 
teas, Browning clubs and esthetic distrac- 
tions, she decides that she loathes Amer. 
ica, and goes to England to live. In Lon- 
don she meets a young American who has 
been compelled by the prejudices of his 
invalid mother to grow up in Great Bri- 
tain. He idealizes America as Marion 
idealizes England, and though they be- 
come lovers, neither one is willing to fore- 
go the cherished plan of future life. The 
mother dying, John Ballantyne goes to 
America and immerses himself in social 
and literary activities. A year passes; in- 
teresting, but unsatisfactory to both. John 
resolves to return to England and claim 
his bride. Marion meanwhile resolves to 
return to America and accept her lover. 
But complications arise. An extraordi- 
nary character, a scholarly and brilliant 
person who combines masculine vigor with 
feminine charm gathers a party of aspir- 
ing young men together and founds a 
“Brotherhood of the New Day’’ on the 
hills of New Jersey near New York. John 
joins the party. Strange events take 
place, culminating in madness and suicide. 
John’s devotion to Marion protects him 
against the malign inflences of the place. 
Ile meets some really noble American 
men and women, and finds that beneath 
all the rampant materialism of American 
life there is still an underlying fidelity to 
the republican ideals. As he goes from 
New York to Boston via a Providence 
steamer, he is shipwrecked, and saves a 
mother and her two children at the immi- 
nent risk of his life. Marion learns by 
telegraph of his precarious condition, and 
hurries home to be with him. The sky 
clears, and the lovers are reunited, This 
story is only a vehicle whereby the reader 
is introduced to many phases of American 
and English society and many typical men 
and women. It is lively, interesting, and 
suggestive. The observations, impres- 
sions, and experiences of a thoughtful 
woman are embodied in the narrative. It 
ought to be widely read. H. B. B. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1900, 
The South Publishing Co. 
N. F.: S. E. Garland. 1900. 


This is a description published by the 
Newfoundland government, of the geog- 
raphy, resources and scenery of the wond- 
erful great island which has lain neglected 
and almost unknown for four hundred 
years, but is destined to become, in the 
course of the coming century, one of the 
most attractive regions of the new world. 
Fifty years ago, the New England sea 
coast was a terra incognita to the country 
at large. Even within thirty miles of 
Boston it was almost a wilderness, The 
present writer has visited points of sur- 
passing loveliness wholly without inhabi- 
tants and practically valueless, which are 
now held at high prices, embellished by 
art, sites of palatial homes of wealth and 
luxury. The valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries and the alluvial plains 
beyond, already teem with prosperous 
millions. But these, andthe Middle and 
Southern States east of the Alleghanies, 
are all subject to a period of extreme heat 
and languor, from which the residents 
gladly flee to the bracing and picturesque 
scenery of the North Atlantic Ocean, and 
from the minature cliffs of Newport to 
the bold hills of Mount Desert, the New 
England coast is already appropriated. 
And ever, as the growing stream of sum- 
mer tourists flows eastward, the summer 
Surroundings become more and more 
charming. Therefore we may confidently 
expect that within the coming century, 
Newfoundland will come into public rec- 
ognition and be regarded as a trans- 
Atlantic Switzerland and Norway com- 
bined, on a larger scale. Not only so, 
but iron, coal, and copper will be mined 
for export, while agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce will go hand in 

nd. <A region five times the area of 


Massachusetts, with a more temperate cli- 
mate, cooler in summer and less severely 
cold in winter, with fertile valleys, lofty 
forests, noble mountains and a wonder- 
fully grand and varied seashore will be- 
come populous and wealthy—‘‘the gem of 
the western world.” 

This book is finely illustrated with pho- 
tographs showing the greatest variety of 
landscapes, and an excellent map of the 
island is perhaps its most valuable feature. 
The favorite route will probably be by 
rail to North Sydney, Cape Breton. From 
that port a fine steamer fitted up with 
every comfort and luxury, conveys pas- 
sengers 93 miles in six hours, and lands 
them at the western terminus of a rail- 





way 548 miles long, stretching across New- | 
foundland to St. Johns. It passes through | 
the best part of the island, affording ac- | 
cess to fine scenery and excellent hunting 
and fishing grounds, connecting at differ- 
ent points with steamers plying on the 
various bays and fiords amid magnificent 
scenery. Lofty cliffs are reflected in crys- 
tal clear water, countless islands of ex- 
traordinary beauty rise from the depths 
of the sea. During the short but beauti- 
ful summer, in an exhilarating atmos- 
phere, the visitor finds a quaint and hos- 
pitable people hidden away in nooks re- 
mote from the outer world. In connec- 
tion with this railroad system a line of 
steamers now circumnavigates the island | 
from Port aux Basques to Fortune Bay 
and Placentia on the east, ahd along the 
western margin to the Straits of Belle 
Isle and Arctic Labrador, touching at 
many points on the diversified coast, thus 
making accessible a vast territory hitherto 
known only to the hardy fishermen. To 
the weary inhabitant of inland cities, all 
this will be like passing into a new and 
better state of existence. The climate, 
vegetation and scenery will make the visit 
a series of delightful surprises. ‘To all 
lovers of the grand and beautiful, to all 
seekers for health, pleasure and recrea- 
tion, we say: visit Newfoundland. 
H. B. B. 
ee 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The ladies in Turkish harems are said 
to be taking to amateur photography with 
enthusiasm. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Burmah 
has forbidden the employment of women 
as bar-maids, and urges similar action in 
neighboring provinces. 

According to the New York Vice Com- 
mittee, from $50 to $250 a month has been 
found to be paid for permission to keep 
open a single objectionable house. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bashore, living near 
Wakarousa, Ind., have given their farm, 
worth $20,000, to the North Indiana Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, to estab- 
lish a deaconess orphanage in Elkhart. 


A. D. Loder, who conducts the new 
vegetarian restaurant at No. 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, is prepared to lecture on 
‘*Food and Science,’’ “Food and the Doc- 
tor,’’? ‘*Proper Cookery in the Home,”’ 
ete. 

Fraulein Greta Baldauf, a new German 
poet, was a waiter last summer at the res- 
taurant ‘‘Zum Krokodil’’ at Baden-Baden. 
Admirers of her talent have found hera 
more agreeable situation. Her book is 
called ‘‘Lieder eines Midchens aus dem 
Volke.”’ 


Marshall B. Woodworth, the new 
United States attorney at San Francisco, 
Cal., announces that the Federal govern- 
ment will codéperate with the State and 
local authorities in suppressing the traffic 
in Chinese slave girls. 

Wisconsin has finally enacted a law tax- 
ing bachelors. Here in Boston we have 
got a school. of housekeeping instead. 
And we opine that, when it comes to en- 
couraging matrimony, the Boston idea is 
the more fetching and far-reaching.— Bos- 
ton Herald. 

The State flower of Texas is to be the blue 
bonnet, or buffalo flower, which grows 
wild in profusion over the whole State, at 
times covering many acres with a carpet 
of blue. It is seen in masses, a most 
effective blossom. The blue bonnet grows 
about a foot high. 





The Rev. Father Muselly, a missionary 
priest, lately created a sensation at St. 
John’s French Catholic Church, Jericho, 
R. I., by saying that saloon-keepers who | 
persisted in selling liquor on Sunday, or | 
to ‘‘*minors, women and drunkards,”’ would | 
be denied the sacraments. 


We are glad to note that more papers 
are coming out and championing the 
cause of women, and it will soon be as 
rare to finda properly conducted news- 
paper opposing equal suffrage as it was to 
find one favoring it. For some time the 
Record enjoyed the unique distinction of 
being the only daily newspaper in Califor- 
nia to advocate the granting of the elec- 
tive franchise to women. Now there are 
others.—Stockton ( Cal.) Record. 


Miss Mary Johnsten, author of ‘To | 
Have and to Hold,” will begin in the 
May Allantic a new romance entitled 
‘“‘Audrey.’”’ Like her two former novels, 
it isa Virginian story, but the scene is ° 
laid inthe eighteenth century instead of | 
the seventeenth. The life of Colonial Vir- 
ginia has been growing more rich and 
picturesque, if less strenuous in martial 








enterprise. We are introduced to the 


HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all’ business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & MAR- 
vin, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O., 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price. 75 
cents per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








stately mansions that still adorn the 
banks of the James River, and to the 
lively capital of Williamsburg. Typical 
figures are the witty Colonel Byrd of 
Westover, and his daughter Evelyn, the 
famous beauty. The orphan girl, Audrey, 
whose name gives the title to the book, 
is, perhaps the most fascinating person- 
age created by Miss Johnston’s imagina- 
tion. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MARGERY’S MISTAKE. 








Margery was a little girl who lived in 
Washington, and this is what happened to 
her on the morning of her eighth birth- 
day. 

Margery was apt to be forgetful—ab- 
sent-minded, her mother called it; but her 
father said that her mind was not absent, 
it was just lazy, and she would have to 
make it keep at work. So her mother 
said to her that morning, as she started 
out to do an errand: ‘‘Now don’t forget, 
Margery,—raisins, powdered sugar, and 
soap; and tell him to send them right up, 
as soon as he possiblycan. And mail this 
letter as you go by the corner, too,’’ she 
added. 

*Yes’m, I will; I won't forget,’’ an- 
swered Margery; and she ran down to the 
gate, and went skipping down the street. 

Margery had the money for her pur- 
chases in a pretty little alligator-skin 
purse, which her Uncle Arthur had just 
given her that morning as a_ birthday 
present. She was glad of a chance to use 
it so soon, and held it tightly clasped in 
her hand, peeping at it occasionally as she 
ran along. She felt quite like a lady going 
shopping. Suddenly she thought, “I 
musn’t forget,’’ and began repeating to 
herself: ‘Raisins, powdered sugar, and 
soap; raisins, powdered sugar, and soap.”’ 
Before long she came to the mail-box on 
the corner, and, still repeating her list, 
stood upon tiptoe to reach the cover. It 
was a long stretch for a little girl just 
eight years old; but she reached it at last, 
and then skipped along. 

But before she had gone ten steps she 
stopped suddenly, and looked at her right 
hand; it still held the letter, and her left 
hand was empty. In her anxiety to re- 
member her commission, she had mailed 
her precious new purse! 

Her lip quivered, and she turned quick- 
ly back to the mail-box, with big tears 
rolling down her cheeks, She gazed in 
despair at the placid, round padlock 
which guarded Uncle Sam’s mail from the 
public. She could not even climb up and 
look in through the slot where her purse 
had disappeared. She sat down on a 
horse-block, and gave way to tears. 

Soon a huge policeman approached, and 
Margery plucked up sufficient courage to 
lay the case before him and implore his 
help. He pulled his mustache thought- 
fully for a moment, then, telling her ‘‘she 
would have to wait for the collector,” 
stalked majestically on. 

Margery did not know who the collector 
was, or what good it would do her to wait 
for him, and her tears burst forth afresh. 

The officer was hardly out of sight, 
however, before a man drew near, walking 
rapidly down the street. Margery would 
not have appealed to him of her own ac- 
cord, but at the sight of her little tear- 
stained face he stopped, and kindly in- 
quired the cause of her grief. 

Margery told him her troubles as well 
as she could between her sobs. ‘Well, 
well,’”’ he said, ‘‘that certainly is a pity. 
Let’s see how long we should have to 
wait.’’ He went to the box and read from 
a little card on the side which Margery 
had not noticed: ‘‘Hours of collections, 
9 A. M., 12 M., 2and4 P.M.’ He looked 
at his watch. ‘It is ten o’clock,’’ he 
said. ‘*We should have to wait two 
hours. You see,’’ he explained, ‘‘every 
once in a while a postman comes around 
and opens the box, and takes out the let- 
ters people putin. If we were here then, 
he would give us the purse.” 

Margery nodded, and her face bright- 
ened at the prospect of regaining her 
property, even after waiting so long. 

‘‘Perhaps you’d better run home now,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘and come back here in 
time to catch him.”’ 

Margery looked doubtful. 





“There!’’ exclaimed her friend, ‘‘there’s 
a collector now! I'll catch him.” And 
he started almost at a run toward a little 
blue cart, which had stopped at another 
mail-box a block away. 

Margery saw him approach the post- 
man and speak to him. Then the post- 
man touched his cap, and both jumped 
into the little blue wagon, which came 
rapidly toward her. When they came to 
where she stood they both got out, and 
the postman produced a flat key on a 
brass chain. Margery watched him eag- 
erly, her eyes dancing with delight. 

He opened the box. Margery stood on 
tiptoe to look in, but her friend lifted her 
up, and there she saw her purse lying on 
top of some letters and papers. She 
reached in and seized it, and held it as 
though she never meant to let it go again. 

The postman locked the box, and, leap- 
ing into his cart, drove off, touching his 
cap again at the courteous ‘‘Thank you” 
of Margery’s benefactor. Then he took 
her hand, and they went along toward the 
grocery. Margery felt as though she had 
known him all her life, and chatted freely 
as she ran by his side. 

“He knew you, didn’t he?” she said, 
“He came right away when you asked 
him, didn’t he? I guess he wouldn’t have 
come at all if I'd asked him. Do you 
think he would?’ She talked very fast in 
her excitement. 

When they reached the store he 
with her at the door, lifting his hat as 
though she were a lady. The grocer 
looked after him as he went up the street, 
and as he took her order he said: 

“Do you know that gentleman?”’ 

‘‘No,” answered Margery. 

‘That is the President.’ 

Margery opened her eyes very 
wide, and ran home quickly. She did not 
think the President was justa man. Her 
mother met her at the door, and, seeing 


parted 


blue 


the letter still in her hand, exclaimed: 
‘There, Margery! I was afraid you 
would forget something. You haven't 


mailed my letter.’’—Christian Register. 


HUMOROUS. 


Lawyer—-Have you ever seen the pris- 
oner at the bar? 

Witness—No, sir, but I have seen him 
many times when I strongly suspected he 
had been at it.—Chicago News. 


The teacher of a Sabbath-school class 
approached one little fellow who was 
present for the first time, and asked his 
name. ‘Well,’’ said the youngster, ‘‘they 
call me Jimmie for short; but my maiden 
name is James.” 


“T think education might put an end to 
war.”’ 

“How?” 

‘Well, if the weaker parties were edu- 
cated to see that it is better to give in 
than to get whipped.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Oh, sir, please, I have swallowed a 
pin!’’ exclaimed a servant girl, running 
into her employer’s room. 

‘*Never mind, Mary,’ he replied, deep 
in study—‘‘never mind; here’s another,’’ 
drawing one from his pincushion. 


“Just see that poor, hungry tramp, 
Willie,’ said his mother. ‘Don’t you 
wish he had half your pudding?”’ 

‘‘Mamma,”’’ answered Willie, who was 
suffering from a sense of fullness, ‘‘I wish 
to goodness he had it all.’’—Chicayo News. 


An Irishman, while taking a barge up 
the Shannon, was asked what goods he 
had on board. He answered, ‘*Timber 
and fruit.’’ ‘‘What kind of timber and 
what sort of fruit?’ ‘‘Well, an’if ye must 
know, the timber is just birch brooms, 
and the fruit—well, it’s pretaties.”’ 


In a school for colored children there 
was a little boy who would persist in say- 
ing ‘shave went.’’ The teacher kept him 
in one night and said: ‘‘Now while I am 
out of the room you may write ‘have 
gone’ fifty times.”’ 

When the teacher came back he looked 
at the boy’s paper, and there was ‘‘have 
gone fifty times.’’ On the other side was 
written, ‘‘I have went home.’’—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Once there was a run on a bank in a mill 
town, and the depositors were being paid 
in silver dollars. The excitement in- 
creased and the run became a fast one. 
The cashier, a young Irishman, sent the 
janitor witha bushel of silver dollars into 
arear room, where there was a stove, with 
instructions to *‘ heat them silver dollars 
red hot.’’ They were heated, and in that 
condition he hauled them out with a ladle. 
The depositors first grabbed the coin, then 
kicked. ‘‘But you'll have to take them 
that way,’’ said the cashier. ‘‘We are 
turning them out as fast as we can melt 
and mould them, and if you don’t wait till 
they cool, you will have to take them hot.”’ 
That settled it. The run was stopped.— 
Pilot. 








EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS 

When you have rheumatism. Muscles 
feel stiff and sore and joints are painful. 
It does not pay to suffer long from this 
disease when it may be cured so promptly 
and perfectly by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine goes right to the spot, neu- 
tralizes the acidity of the blood which 
causes rheumatism, and puts an end to 
the pain and stiffness. 





Biliousness is cured by Hood’s Pills. 
25c. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. ~ 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JourRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


—— 











EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough Englieh course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dreas, EpWIn De MeRI?rTeE, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 
© first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors, 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








——— 


MEDICAL REGISTER 








Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-tirst Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Maas, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENK AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMERK 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








|\COOK’S 


RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. ) Js wv wt 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learet Department, M 
W.8. A..3 Park St.. Boston, Maas. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stones BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRnnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, rostpaid, 50 sent» 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper erder, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arr 8, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—ts responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN IN POLITICAL LIFE. 

Under this heading, Public Opinion for 
April reprints portions of two articles, 
one by Mrs. Mary K. Sedgwick, a Boston 
remonstrant, taken from Gunton’s Maga- 
zine, the other from an anonymous ‘‘con- 
tributor”’ in the April Atlantic, both arti- 
cles purely theoretical and academic, and 
naturally both depreciatory of women in 
politics. 

In view of the fact that women have 
been voting for more than 30 years in this 
country, and that in the recent presiden- 
tial election some 200,000 women voted, 
representing States with more than a mil- 
lion population, and 300,000 square miles 
of territory, it would be more enlighten- 
ing to print evidence drawn from the four 
States where the women are exercising 
political power, and testimony from men 
and women who know whereof they af- 
firm. The pessimistic forebodings of 
these two Boston conservatives as to what 
in their opinion would be the effects of 
women’s voting, are as valueless as was 
the description drawn of a camel by an 
ingenious German metaphysician who 
evolved the animal ‘‘from the depths of 
his moral consciousness,”’ 

This method of dealing with a question 
is precisely that which science has had to 
contend with, in its long centuries of war- 
fare with established prejudices. The 
learned antagonists of Galileo and Coper- 
nicus demonstrated, by what seemed to 
them conclusive reasoning, that the earth 
was tlat and that the sun revolved around 
the earth. They ignored the logic of fact, 
closed their eyes to evidence, and relied 
upon Scripture texts, and preconceived 
conceptions of no value whatever. 

Meanwhile the women go on voting in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, in 
New Zealand, West Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere, and the men who 
vote with the women welcome their co- 
operation and recognize their value, Even 
in Massachusetts, the friends of the public 
schools appeal to the women voters for 
aid, and owe their entire measure of suc- 
cess in the election of reform members of 
the board to the votes of women, Some 
Boston remonstrants even urge women to 
vote for school committee, while they 
protest with futile inconsistency against 
being allowed to vote for mayor and alder- 
men, And still, day by day, women are 
going more and more into political life, 
and the ounce of practice outweighs the 
pound of theory. H. B. B. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN DEPRECIATED. 

An anonymous opponent of woman 
suffrage in the April Atlantic eulogizes 
Englishwomen and disparages American 
women as follows: 


English women are brought up to re- 
gard national government as ascience, and 
the one, of all others, which most con- 
cerns themselves and the men with whom 
they are identified; and they are just as 
well grounded in its first principles as in 
the four primary rules of arithmetic. 
Your average educated Englishwoman 
can, therefore, converse upon the ques- 
tions of the hour with a great statesman, 
should he chance to sit next her at din- 
ner, without either feeling or appearing 
like an affable idiot. 

In contrast with the above, the oppo- 
nent adds: 


Of how many of our own country- 
women, in ‘“‘society’’ or out of it, can as 
much be said? What have they, what 
have we, as arule, to offer to the man of 
responsibility and action but dissembled 
interest, amateur enthusiasm, ignorant 
conjectures and superficial views? It 
really seems, at times, as though the 
women who tease most persistently for 
the privilege of thrusting a slender finger 
into the public pie were the most glar- 
ingly incompetent to such cookery—the 
most broadly and hopelessly ill informed 
of all. 

Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. 
Livermore, Abby W. May, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Frances E. 
Willard, Pauline A. Shaw,—these are the 
women thus characterized by a Massachu- 
setts critic. Comment is needless! 

H. B. B. 





ONE SOLITARY WOMAN. 


A woman has been arrested in Denver 
on acharge of fraudulent voting. The 
despatches say itis the first case on 
record. Women have been voting in Col- 
orado for eight years, in Kansas for four- 
teen, in Idaho and Utah for five, and in 
Wyoming for thirty-two. If during all 
this time only one woman has been 





charged with fradulent voting, it is a 
pretty good record. 

A great many men in Denver are 
charged with having voted fraudulently 
at the same election; 201 men are under 
indictment for election frauds in St. Louis 
alone; while at a recent election in Phila- 
delphia the number of fraudulent votes 
cast is said to have mounted up into the 
thousands. There is hardly a large city 
in which more or less illegal voting does 
notgoon. This is not regarded by any- 
one as a proof of the unfitness of all men 
to vote; but no sooner is one solitary 
woman charged with illegal voting than 
the fact is telegraphed from one end of 
the country to the other, and quoted as a 
serious reason why all women should be 
debarred from the ballot-box. 

Secretary of the Navy Long says he has 
never yet heard an argument against 
woman suffrage that was not an insult to 
the intelligence of a ten-year-old boy. 
Certainly this particular objection would 
come under that head. ive Se * 
> 0 ee 
WHAT MR, BONYNGE SAYS. 





The Tax-Reform League of Denver, 
which elected most of its candidates at 
the recent city election, will raise a fund of 
$10,000 to prosecute the men who tried to 
vote illegally, so numerous were these 
cases of attempted fraud by male voters. 
The Denver Republican is not very friend- 
ly to equal suffrage, as it is the organ of 
ex-Senator Wolcott, whom the women re- 
fused to support on account of his notori- 
ous morals. The Republican publishes an 
interview with Robert W. Bonynge, one 
of the few Colorado men who are avowed- 
ly and ardently opposed to woman suf- 
frage. He gives a graphic description of 
two big wagon-loads of male toughs and 
‘thoboes’’ who started out to vote over 
and over in as many precincts as they 
could. Mr. Bonynge says: 

They were evidently to be paid accord- 
ing to the number of times they voted, 
They were driven to Sixteenth and Blake 
Streets, and made a determined effort to 
vote. One fellow was taken in, but Mrs, 
Pollard and Mrs. Cook, our watchers, who 
did splendid work, challenged him, 

Mr. Bonynge is not willing that a wo- 
man should take five minutes of time from 
her family to cast her own vote, but he 
thinks it “splendid’’ for women to spend 
hours at the polls watching out to protect 
the ballot-box against such men as try to 


vote illegally. Consistency is a jewel. 
A. 8. B. 





MR. FINCK ON WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


Valued friends in different parts of the 
country have written urging us to review 
two articles against equal rights for wom- 
en by Henry T. Finck, which have lately 
appeared in the N. Y. Independent. It is 
not worth while to waste powder and shot 
on these essays. 

The first, which appeared under the 
preposterous title ‘‘Are Womanly Women 
Doomed?’’ was a diatribe against almost 
all the enlarged opportunities that have 
been opened to women within the last 
fifty years, and especially against the 
movement for equal suffrage. Articles so 
ultra and rabid as this do little harm, and 
considerable good. ‘Their tone is so ex- 
tremely reactidnary that it stirs up all the 
latent equal rights sentiment in people 
who never before suspected that they pos- 
sessed any, and irritates to white heat all 
those who were already believers. Whena 
wild and wonderful ‘“‘anti’’ tirade of this 
sort appears, experienced suffragists laugh 
in theirsleeves. We know that the enemy 
is playing our game more effectively than 
we could do it ourselves. The only won- 
der is that the Independent should have 
printed such an article. 


Mr. Finck’s second article, **Employ- 
ments Unsuitable for Women,” is more 
moderate inits tone. It looks as if the 
tempest of dissent and ridicule called 


out by the first article had led the author 
little, 


some sense in his second essay, but it is 


to draw in his horns a There is 
mixed up with so much antiquated non- 
sense thatit will fail to get a hearing from 
the kind of young women whom he wishes 
to influence. Many 
doubtedly be better in health and richer 
in pocket if they would do housework in- 
factory work; but many 
American girls will be persuaded to ex- 
change the factory for the kitchen by Mr. 
Finck’s amazing insinuation that almost 


women would = un- 


stead. of how 


all the women who work in factories be- 


He 


of the girls in 


come unchaste? seems not to be 
aware that 
homes and maternity hospitals come from 
domestic service than from any other one 
occupation, If employments that ‘‘en- 
danger chastity’? should be ‘‘promptly 


service must be 


more rescue 


suppressed,’? domestic 
suppressed first of all. 

Mr. Finck also holds that ‘fall employ- 
ments which make women muscular will 
be more and more rigidly tabooed as un- 
womanly.”’ Then no woman will be al- 
lowed to churn butter or bend over the 
washtub. Women should “remain at 
home and cultivate the graces and refined 
allurements of femininity,’’ but if forced 








by necessity to labor, they ‘have all the 
opportunities for earning a living they 
need in a hundred branches of work that 
require no muscular toil.” Benighted 
Mr. Finck! Does he really imagine that a 
woman who stays at home and does her 
own housework performs “no muscular 
toil’? 

Mr. Finck’s protests will have no more 
influence on the course of events than the 
barking of a small dog by the roadside 
has on a Fourth of July procession, The 
procession marches on, and the clamorous 
objections of the little dog are soon for- 
gotten. All through his essay he neglects 
the sage advice once given by an old news- 
paper man to a young one, The latter 
had written an article headed ‘Shall 
Women Study Greek?” ‘If you do not 
want to get into trouble,” said the man 
of experience, ‘you would better change 
that title to ‘Will Women Study Greek?’ ”’ 
The element of ‘‘shall’’ is unduly strong 
in Mr, Finck’s whole treatment of this sub. 
ject. A. & B. 

-_--- 
CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 

A Mrs. Arthur C. Smith, formerly of 
India, and the wife of a government offi- 
cial, is quoted by a correspondent in last 
week’s WoMAN’S JOURNAL as defending 
the status of ‘‘Women Under the Hindu 
Law,”’ and also as declaring that the 
abuses of child marriage are found ‘“‘only 
among the lower classes.’’ On this sub- 
ject a woman physician who lived for many 
years in India sends us the following 
points: 

The Countess of Dufferin says in a pub- 
lished article on her life and experiences 
in India: ‘There is no statement one can 
make regarding India and its people that 
is not liable to flat contradiction, and 
from good authority, too.”” Any one who 
has lived in India will realize the truth of 
this statement, for your report of life in 
India will depend entirely upon your 
point of observation. 

Life in India as seen by the society 
woman, or as exhibited at Purdah parties 
at Government house, is entirely different 
from the life seen by the women doctors 
in the homes of that country. Mrs. 
Smith’s quotations from the ancient law 
of Manu are interesting as showing that 
any thing, in any land, can be proven by 
reference to texts in ‘‘sacred books,”’ 

What interests us is not so much what 
is in the sacred books as what is in the 
actual life of the people of whom we are 
speaking. Let us see what some repre- 
sentative Hindus say with regard to their 
treatment of their women. 

Gopinath Hate, a Brahman of the Bom- 
bay High Court, says: ‘Our marriage 
customs involve evils of great magnitude, 
which urgently call for reform. They are 
repugnant to morality and reason, and 
constitute one of the causes of physical 
degeneracy of our nation.”’ 

Sir Munmohan Ghose, the foremost 
criminal lawyer of Bengal, says: ‘‘I look 
upon child-marriage as the greatest curse 
of our country.”’ 

Prof. Bhandakar, vice-chancellor of the 
Bombay University, says, with regard to 
the treatment of the Hindu widow: 
“The misery of our widows has been the 
cause of frequent remark. That society 
which allows men to marry any number 
of times, while it sternly forbids widowed 
girls of seven or eight to have another 
husband, which gives liberty to a man of 
fifty or sixty to marry a girl of eleven or 
twelve, which has no condemnation for 
the man who marries another wife within 
fifteen days after the death of the former 
one, is a society which sets very little 
value upon the life of a female human 
It places women on the level of 
cattle, and is thus in an unsound condi- 
tion. Ofttimes the marriage of a girl to 
amature man proves her death-warrant. 
This matter has within the last few years 
forced itself upon my observation. A 
great many such cases have occurred 
within the last few years, and amongst 
our educated men. The medical men 
whom I have consulted say the results are 
due to the great inequality between the 
ages of the girl and the strong, vigorous 
man. I do not know how to characterize 
these cases, except as cases of human 
sacrifice.”’ 

It would be a most fortunate fact if, as 
Mrs. Smith asserts, all cases of abuse of 
little girls in child-marriage occurred in 
the lower classes only, but unfortunately 
this is not what the women doctors in 
India find to be true, 

Criticism of all aggressive work is ex- 
pected, asa matter of course. It is not 
ap unknown thing in history for a person 
to act as critic when not fully conversant 
with all the details of the subject under 
consideration. European criticism on 
child-marriage, except from women doc- 
tors who have served in the homes of 
India, must necessarily come from those 
ignorant of the subject in its entirety, 
and as every one of the women doctors in 
India (with a single exception) petitioned 
the government in behalf of these child- 


being. 





wives, it seems needless to say more. 
Criticism will not change facts, though it 
may help, or delay, change of conditions. 

The petition of the women doctors to 
the Indian government carried such con- 
vincing power to the members of the In- 
dian legislative assembly that asa result 
a bill was passed to protect the Hindu 
father who desired to keep his little girl 
free from the demands of her husband 
until she was twelve years old. This is 
the first step in the protection of these 
little wives. Unfortunately such fathers 
are very few, for by religious custom they 
have been taught to believe that such a 
step is a great sin. So the bill is princi- 
pally useful as an indication of what can 
be accomplished when the existing facts 
with regard to the condition of the child- 
wives and their treatment are more fully 
known. 
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A CARD FROM MBS. BR. F. AVERY. 





To the Members of the N. A. W. 8S. A.: 

For twenty years you have honored me 
by electing me as your Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and, because of this long service, 
it seems best to make some public an- 
nouncement of my intention not to have 
my name go before the Thirty-Third An- 
nual Convention of the Association soon 
to meet in Minneapolis. 

Having occupied this official position 
for so many years, some of you may have 
thought of me as somewhat of a fixture in 
the office, and I would beg that you give 
your careful consideration to the selection 
of my successor in a position which seems 
to me, from my own experience in it, very 
important to the well-being of the Asso- 
ciation. I trust that all the members will 
unite in an effort to select the best woman 
for the place, and, having elected her, will 
give her the same cordial coéperation in 
her work which it has been my good for- 
tune to receive. 

May I beg each one to accept as a per- 
sonal message my thanks for the pleasant 
associations which I have enjoyed for so 
long? Yours for the cause, 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 





——_ 2 a 


PUBLIC SPIRIT OF CLUB WOMEN, 


It was refreshing and stimulating dur- 
ing the proceedings of that cultured and 
esthetic gathering of the New England 
Women’s Club sthis week, to note the irre- 
pressible undercurrent of purposeful and 
practical impulse. The subjects chosen 
for the conference were significant of its 
growing tendency not only to add to its 
culture, but also to apply that culture 
with spirit and enterprise to existing 
problems. In the discussion, for instance, 
of community betterment, to which a 
whole morning was given, it was noticea- 
ble that the queries were not directed to 
theory, but to practice—the how and not 
the why. Itis interesting to observe how 
soon, too, in the endeavor to apply their 
abilities to the help of social and munici- 
pal conditions, women confront the fact 
that they are tremendously handicapped 
because of the lack of that essential lever- 
age, the power to act directly in the ap- 
pointment of officials and the enactment 
of laws. No doubt the press and literary 
production and distribution—the lines of 
work to which women are relegated—are 
very good. But intelligent women soon 
are made aware that to win respect for 
their opinions they need the weight and 
dignity of a complete citizenship. Look- 
ing over the cultured, serious-minded and 
refined assembly, the interested observer 
could only wonder how much longer this 
investment would be withheld which, like 
the touch of the trolley to the wire, would 
speed this thoroughly equipped body on 
its earnest and thoughtful purpose to pro- 
mote a purer public spirit, a finer public 
life and a more robust patriotism.— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


-_----- 





BOSTON POLITICAL CLASS. 

The annual meeting of the Boston polit- 
cal class was held last week, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, making 
a short address. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. H. R. Shat- 
tuck, vice-presidents, Miss F. C. Foote 
and Mrs. Annie E. Hamilton; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Henrietta L. Savage; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. H. H. Robin- 
son; federation secretary, Mrs. Mary M. 
Gray; treasurer, Mrs. Harriet A. Whitney; 
auditor and collector, Miss Lina J. Parker. 


SO" 


SHE SAVED THE BILL. 


The Muscatine (I[a.) News Tribune urges 
that women are needed in legislative 
bodies on account of their efficient, pains- 
taking clerical work. As an illustration 
it mentions that the resolution of the 
Iowa Legislature to the United States 
Congress indorsing rural mail delivery, 
had in it originally two serious errors. 
Fortunately the champion of the measure, 
E. M. Letts, sent advance sheets to a lady 
who he knew was interested in it, and she 
discovered the errors, which were cor- 





rected. The mistake was the omission of 
the word “rural,’’ which would have lim. 
ited the application to city delivery; and 
the word ‘‘extensive’’ had been altered to 
read “expensive.” It is claimed that the 
action of the lowa Legislature hada de- 
termining influence in placing the rural 
free mail delivery in the republican plat- 
form, but it would not have got there if it 
had not been for the careful scrutiny of 
a woman, 


* 
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MEMORIAL MEETING FOR MRS. WALLACE. 


A memorial meeting in honor of Mrs, 
Zerelda G. Wallace was held, April 4, at 
the Propyleum in Indianapolis. Mrs, 
May Wright Sewall presided, and a large 
concourse of the friends and admirers of 
Mrs. Wallace was present. 

Mrs. Martha W. Bond, of the Friends’ 
Church, made the invocation. ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light”? was sung by Mrs. Philip 
Goetz. Mrs, Luella F. McWhirter, repre- 
senting the temperance movement, with 
which Mrs, Wallace was first identified in 
a public way, and through which she was 
led to the advocacy of woman suffrage, 
set forth in an impressive manner Mrs, 
Wallace’s work in the cause of temper- 
ance, and the motives which inspired her, 
Mrs. McWhirter said, among other things: 

‘*Mrs. Wallace had versatility of life and 
pursuit equalled by perhaps no other wo- 
man of her century, and by few in the 
world’s history. She was, in succession, 
wife, stepmother, mother, mistress of the 
gubernatorial mansion of a great State, 
later a widow with young, helpless chil- 
dren, a home-maker, organizer and official 
head of a State woman’s organization, a 
successful lecturer in an unpopular field, 
and still young after a life of over four- 
score years,—a woman whose children 
rise up and call her blessed, and to whose 
memory those interested in the uplift of 
humanity delight to pay tribute. She has 
not lived in vain, Faith in God and the 
ultimate triumph of right was the key- 
note to the character of this great woman. 
God was real to her, and therefore she 
was real, 

“She was intensely interested in the 
great spiritual wave and temperance cru- 
sade which overspread this country, and 
ripened some months later into the organ- 
ization of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

‘‘Mrs. Wallace was the moving spirit 
and first president of the Indiana W. C. 
T. U. For many years it largely thought 
its thoughts after that great brain, and its 
heart-beats caught the rhythm of her 
resistless pulsings of life and love. The 
W. C. T. U. of Indiana, with its large 
membership, wide-spread influence, and 
semarkable achievements, is to-day a 
monument to Mrs. Wallace’s broad con- 
ception of the need of the homes of our 
State and nation, to her indomitable cour- 
age and her executive ability. The home 
is safer, the world is better, because she 
lived. She has made for herself a monu- 
ment in the hearts of her countrywomen.” 


Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke then spoke of 
Mrs. Wallace’s work in the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement, saying in part: 

“One of the most striking and admira- 
ble characteristics of the woman whose 
memory we have met to honor, was the 
ease and persistency with which she con- 
tinued to grow, long after the time when 
life for most persons has settled into a 
certain groove, from which it seems im- 
possible to emerge. Her outlook was 
broad and courageous, and each height 
attained opened up new and alluring vis- 
tas to her aspiring soul. 

‘Intensely in earnest, as all must be 
who really accomplish things in this slow- 
ly evolving world, she labored for years 
in the cause of temperance without recog- 
nizing the need and duty of woman’s en- 
franchisement. There are few more dra- 
matic pictures than that which shows 
Mrs. Wallace’s conversion to the principle 
of suffrage. The story is too well known 
to require repetition, yet it is one of those 
romantic incidents that bear re-telling 
many times. She had been circulating a 
temperance petition for presentation to 
the Legislature. The success of the au- 
thors of the petition was phenomenal, 
there being over 70,000 names attached. 
It was after a spirited appeal to the Leg- 
islators by Mrs. Wallace, in which she 
urged them to consult their consciences 
in voting, that one of them, a member of 
her church, regarded by her as a Christian 
gentleman, said that he was not there to 
represent his conscience, but his constitu- 
ents. It was this remark that anointed 
the eyes of that mother in Israel, with the 
result that she then and there resolved to 
labor, in season and out of season, to be- 
come a constituent. Thenceforward she 
was one of the most powerful advocates 
of the suffrage cause, writing and speak- 
ing in its behalf all over the United States. 

‘‘Always governed primarily by the 
sentiment of humanity, one secret of her 
success was her utter absence of personal 
ambition. ‘I am in earnest—just simply 
in earnest,’ she said recently, in reply to 
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some question as to her art as a speaker. 
Singularly logical in her mental make-up, 
she dealt with the arguments of her oppo- 
nents in a calm and always telling manner. 
She had a wonderfully strong and sympa- 
thetic voice, and a serene and motherly 
presence that made friends for her wher- 
ever she went. 

‘‘Perhaps the fact that stood out most 
prominently in Mrs, Wallace's career, and 
lent double weight to all she said, was 
that her early life had been so entirely 
domestic and so far removed from that of 
the reformer and agitator. It was after 
rearing two families of children that this 
woman, moved by love of her kind and 
desire to serve them, turned to public 
duties; and did it as naturally and easily as 
if she had been trained for it from early 
life. It is such lives as hers that beauti- 
fully disprove the assertion sometimes 
made that woman’s interest and participa- 
tion in public affairs must unfit her for 
wifely and domestic duties. Woman's 
nature will remain the same, and circum- 
stances must determine the prominence 
of her part in affairs outside the home. 

‘Alice Stone Blackwell, in a late num- 
ber of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, says that 
‘Mrs. Wallace seemed to tower above the 
average of frivolous and thoughtless hu- 
manity like a cedar of Lebanon above the 
dwarf pines that the Japanese grow in 
flower-pots. Gentle and unassuming in 
her manner, plain and often unfashionable 
in her dress, she yet impressed every one 
profoundly by something which they 
would probably have found it hard to de- 
fine, but which was the granite strength 
and genuine nobility of her character.’ 
All who knew Mrs, Wallace, even slightly, 
must recognize the justice of this tribute. 
Character is a great thing; and it is too 
rare,—the character that thinks less of 
fashionable attire than of that adornment 
of the heart and soul that comes witha 
life dedicated to duty and high ideals. It 
is well to meditate long on the career of 
one 
“~~ life was work, whose language 


With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 
Whose eighty wiatee freeze with one re- 


u 
All vont self-seekers trampling on the 
right.’ ” 


Mrs, May Wright Sewall then delivered 
a short eulogy, saying in part: 

‘This meeting is called to-day under 
the conviction that a temporary pause in 
our pursuits, whether of work or of pleas- 
ure, a pause which shall be filled with the 
contemplation of the noblest aspects of a 
noble character, will send us back to work 
with stouter hearts, to pleasure with 
gladder ones, to all the experiences of life 
with broader charity, stauncher endur- 
ance, quicker sympathy, gentler patience, 
and more abundant hope. 

‘I was happy enough to be a frequent 
visitor in Mrs, Wallace’s home during the 
years when she was rearing the third set 
of children of whom destiny made her the 
mother. The picture of this grandmother, 
giving more than maternal care, and lav- 
ishing more than maternal fondness upon 
the group of grandchildren about her, is 
one that I would not willingly remove 
from the walls of my memory. It is, 
however, a picture that belongs to that 
side of private life which we may only 
reverently refer to to-day. This side of 
her private life can be known fully only 
to those who shared it in the inner circle 
of intimacy, limited only by blood rela- 
tionship. There is a region between the 
two upon which I would ,retlect to-day,— 
that part of private life which sanctitied 
and elevated the home by linking it al- 
ways to the public interests which may 
only really be subserved and maintained 
when every home shall become a con- 
scious part of the national temple. 

‘Mrs. Wallace was herself so humble, 
so open-minded, and so logical that it re- 
mained to her, I think, always incredible 
that any one should net, at any period of 
life, be glad to find an unknown gate to 
new knowledge, or, having found how 
new knowledge might be maintained, 
should not eagerly and assiduously obtain 
it, or should not allow new knowledge to 
revise or even reverse old opinions, This 
conviction gave Mrs. Wallace the courage 
to do a vast amount of work in the quiet, 
which was expected to manifest itself 
openly in the votes and speeches of public 
men. Mrs. Wallace was a constant reader 
of the sort that may not be termed omniv- 
erous, for she perused always before she 
read, and read only what seemed to her 
worthy. She had always in view, I think, 
two objects in her association with all 
people: First, to lend her influence toward 
securing for American women the recog- 
nition of their inalienable right to protect, 
defend, and promote their interests by 
the only consecrated weapon which may 
be used within a republic, namely, the 
ballot. Hor second object (never received 
as being subordinate) was to urge upon 
every mind to which she had access the 
great truth of immortality and the conse- 
quent unlimited responsibility which 
attaches to conscious human life. 


“Mrs. Wallace possessed less coquetry 
than any other woman I have ever known 
at any age. She was too much preoccu- 
pied by great hopes, profound convictions; 
too much dominated by lofty ideals of 
humanity, whose evolutionary growth 
seemed almost visible to her; too much 
preoccupied with thoughts of great pro- 
portion, with purposes of tremendous se- 
riousness, with self-illuminating hopes, to 
give attention to small talk. Indeed, ex- 
cepting in repartee, when she would re- 
spond playfully to a less serious friend 
who had challenged her, 1 do not ever 
remember having participated in a conver- 
sation with her, or of having listened to 
any conversation of hers, which was not in 
thought so clear, in conviction so strong, 
and in motive so exalted that only a 
slight change in phraseology would have 
been needed to lift it from the plane of 
incidental conversation to the dignity of 
formal, eloquent speech. 

“As we gaze with affection and with 
reverence upon the image of the noble 
head, the head which, back of the pulpit 
and rising only a little above it, seemed 
never the head of a woman merely, we 
feel urged to consider the dignity of hu- 
man life, the gravity of its appeal to an 
enlightened consciousness. It summons 
us to share while in the flesh those aspira- 
tions which we cannot doubt to her dis- 
robed soul have become realities, of which 
she had a foretaste here, and which, in 
their fullness, it is impossible that she 
should now enjoy but for the foretaste 
which her aspirations here quickened 
while they quenched her thirst for immor- 
tality.’’ 

After the singing of ‘‘Nearer, my God, 
to Thee’’ by the audience, Mrs. Mary A. 
Leavitt, of Brazil, read an original poem, 
called forth by the death of Mrs. Wallace. 
Many spontaneous tributes followed, no- 
table among them being Mrs. P. H. 
Jameson’s address, dealing with Mrs, 
Wallace’s work in the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of her church, the Central Christian. 

An impressive feature of the exercises 
was the beautiful and touching acknowl- 
edgement made by Judge James M. 
Leathers, Mrs. Wallace’s grandson, on 
behalf of the family, of their appreciation 
of the many tributes paid to their distin- 
guished relative. 

After the singing of ‘‘America’’ by the 
audience, the Rev. Allen B. Philpott, of 
the Central Christian Church, pronounced 
the benediction, and the friends departed 
filled with a sense of peace and of deep 
gratitude for the life so richly spent in 
our midst. As souvenirs of the occasion, 
there were beautiful programmes, bearing 
on the front page the familiar features of 
Mrs. Wallace. @. J.C 

Irrington, Ind. 


——_——- w2rew - 


TO PREVENT UNFIT MARRIAGES. 





At a recent convention of the Tri-State 
Medical Society, composed of members 
from Lowa, Illinois and Missouri, a move- 
ment was inaugurated for the enactment 
of strict marriage laws and legislation to 
make habitual criminals incapable of per- 
petuating their species. Dr. J.C. Murphy 
of St. Louis, Dr. D. C. Brockman of Ottum- 
wa, and Dr. Frank P. Norbury of Gales- 
burg, were appointed a committee to pre- 
sent this matter to the Legislatures of the 
respective States, 

The Indiana Senate has passed a bill 
appointing a commission of two mothers, 
two doctors, and one lawyer, to draw 
up rules aiming to prevent marriages 
likely to harm society. Physical exami- 
nations may be required, 

The Minnesota bill to restrict the mar- 
riage of persons afflicted with physical 
or mental disorders awaits the Governor's 
signature. It forbids the marriage of epi- 
leptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded persons, 
those afflicted with chronic insanity, and 
those whose parent, grandparent, brother, 
or sister has been afflicted with insanity. 
A physician’s certificate on this point will 
be required before a marriage license is 
issued. Physicians are generally in favor 
of the measure, as are officers in charge of 
the State charitable institutions, the vital 
statistics showing that many of the chil- 
dren who have become public charges are 
the offspring of marriages contracted 
where one or both of the parents were 
tainted with imbecility or insanity, 





IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS, SARAH STONE LAWRENCE, 
youngest daughter of Francis and Hannah 
Matthews Stone, of West Brookfield, Mass., 
and the last surviving sister of Lucy Stone, 
died, aged 79 years, at her home in Gard- 
ner, Mass., on April 14. 

Sarah Stone Lawrence was the last sur- 
viving member of a remarkable family 
of nine children, comprising three broth- 
ers and four sisters who grew to maturity. 
Francis, a student of Marietta College and 
Bangor Theological Seminary, a farmer, 
died a few weeks ago, aged 93; William 
Bowman, a graduate of Amherst College, 





who early withdrew from the Congre- 





gational ministry, carried on the home- 
stead farm, and represented’ West Brook- 
field in the Legislature in the seventies, 
serving as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage; Luther, an 
enterprising Western merchant; Eliza, 
Rhoda, Lucy, and Sarah. These seven chil- 
dren spent their childhood in a-secluded 
farmhouse on Coy’s Hill, amid great gran- 
ite bowlders and wide upland pastures. 
All of them sought and obtained by their 
own efforts the higher education, earning 
by their own exertions the means of doing 
so. 

Sarah attended Wilbraham and Monson 
Academies. Sbe married in 1845 Mr. 
Henry Lawrence, himself a teacher, and 
afterwards for two years they were in- 
structors in the House of Refuge, Cin- 
cinnati. With that exception they lived 
a quiet life in Gardner. For several 
years prior to her own marriage in 
1855, Lucy Stone had rooms in the Law- 
rence house, coming from and going to 
her lecture engagements. Mrs. Lawrence 
all her life has been a faithful friend of 
woman suffrage, and a contributor to the 
funds of the Suffrage Association. Her 
only surviving daughter, Emma, the wife 
of George W. Blackwell of East Orange, 
N. J., was with her mother during her 
last illness. 

Mrs. Lawrence was greatly beloved in 
the town where she lived for her unfailing 
character and unobtrusive benevolence. 
Her husband, aged 83 years, survives her. 

H. B. B. 


—_—_—_————_“—» oa 


OUR NEW YURK LETTER. 
New York, APRIL 23, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The *“Common-Law Marriage” bill passd 
the Senate on April 9, As has been already 
stated, ever since 1806 the union of a man 
and woman who declare themselves to be 
married, and dwell together as husband 
and wife under the same name, has been 
recognized as valid in this State. This 
act, which now only requires the Gover- 
nor’s signature to become a law, provides 
that ‘no common-law marriage shall be 
recognized as legal unless entered into 
through a written contract of marriage, 
signed by both parties and by at least two 
witnesses who shall subscribe to the same. 
stating the place of residence of each of 
the parties and the witnesses, with the 
date and place of the marriage. This con- 
tract must be acknowledged by the parties 
and witnesses in the manner required for 
the acknowledgement of a conveyance of 
real estate, to entitle the same to be re- 
corded, Such contract shall be filed with- 
in six months after its execution in the 
office of the clerk of the town or city in 
which it was solemnized,”’ 

As has already been said, this new law 
seems to be commendable on the ground 
of propriety and order; the only objection 
to it lies in the fact. that it must be of 
record, Very many women are ignorant 
of the details of the law, and one unac- 
quainted with this new usage might enter 
into this relation with every confidence in 
the man who with her signed the contract 
of marriage, only to find out that after the 
years kad flown, her supposed honest wed- 
lock was void because the man she called 
husband had failed to record it within the 
specified six months, If this radical 
change in the laws of the State should be- 
certainly the 
licity should be given to its provisions, It 
is often urged that the present 


come a statute, widest pub- 
form of 
common-law marriages is sometimes taken 
advantage of by a designing woman to 
claim that a weathy man was her husband 
when she was never more than his house- 
keeper, but the innocent maidens of the 
State are entitled to protection as well as 
the departed millionaires, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is in the 
enjoyment of unusually good health this 
winter. She is to be found on any after- 
noon sitting in her study dietating to her 
amanuensis, or perhaps meditating in the 
sunlight of her dining-room, which over- 
looks the Hudson River and the sunset. 
She is very busy just now in preparing for 
publication all the speeches that she has 
delivered for the last half-century. They 
were carefully written out at the time of 
each effort, and inscribed with title, date, 
and place of delivery, They number more 
than one hundred, and, together with her 
Lyceum lectures and miscellaneous con- 
tributions to magazines, will make three 
good-sized volumes, It will bea treat to 
her many admirers to have these articles 
ina form where they can be read again. 
It is to be hoped that Mrs, Stanton will 
make copious notes, showing how many of 
the abuses complained of in her earlier 
years of labor have been removed by the 
efforts of herself and her co-laborers. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, who was as- 
sociated in the later efforts of the anti- 
slavery reformers and was an early acvo- 
cate of woman suffrage, has her winter 
home in this city. She was one of the 
first presidents of Sorosis, and has recent- 
ly been elected first vice-president of that 
most popular club, Mrs. Denies S. Deni- 
son was reélected president for the second 





time, having already served one term as 
president and a part of another as first 
vice-president and, owing to the absence 
of the president, acting president. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The New York M. E. Conference has 
made quite a spectacle of itself this week. 

Miss Louise Williams has just com- 
pleted a bust of Cardinal Gibbons which 
is pronounced perfect. She did the work 
from personal sittings, and presented a 
replica of the bust to the Cardinal. 

Ata public meeting of the “Verein fiir 
Frauenstudium”’ lately held in Berlin, Dr. 
Wolfgang Kirchbach spoke warmly in 
favor of coéducation, and a resolution was 
adopted that for pedagogical and practical 
reasons coéducation of boys and girls was 
most desirable. 

The emplyment of children under four- 
teen years in mines, factories, and work- 
shops has been forbidden in Tennessee. 
The women of Tennessee have had better 
fortune than those of Georgia and North 
and South Carolina, who tried this year to 
obtain similar legislation, but failed, 

In Hagerstown Md., the party commit- 
tees have asked for the use of the school- 
houses in the evenings, in order to teach 
illiterate voters how to mark ballots. 
meanwhile, Miss Mary Garret and all other 
educated women of Maryland who would 
need no instructions about marking their 
ballots, are not allowed to vote at all. 

You are never quite concious of how 
many disagreeable lodgers there are in 
that many-chambered mansion you call 
your ‘‘self” until anger or envy or hate 
knocks at the door—and, presto! out 
come trooping such a lot of unhappy crea- 
tures—rancor, and uncharitableness, and 
suspicion, and all unkindness, a perfect 
army of enemies to peace and happiness. 
—Helen Watterson Moody. 

A woman tax-payer of Euhemeria, 
Egypt, protested in A. D. 163 against ex- 
cessive tax on her land, The annual rise 
of the Nile was the ancient time for the 
collection of taxes, and the rate was calcu- 
lated upon the benefit of the rise. This 
woman’s land produced no crops, and she 
claimed exemption from tax. This bit of 
history is found in one of the six papyri 
recently received by the Johns Hopkins 
University from the Egypt Exploration 
Society. 

Sour-minded cynics who declare tha; 
women have a faculty for creating discord 
will say, ‘‘I told you so,”’ on learning that 
the dean and entire faculty of the school 
of pedagogy of the New York University 
have resigned because a Woman’s commit- 
tee composed of Miss Helen Gould and 
others has criticised some of their meth- 
ods.— Boston Herald, 

If all the faculty of Wellesley College 
were to resign because an advisory com- 
mittee of men criticized some of their 
methods, it would certainly be quoted as 
an illustration of the oversensitiveness of 
women, 

Emerson said there were three things 
every boy should learn—how to row a 
boat, harness a horse, and cook his own 
dinner. A man in Manchester, N. H., 
lamenting the fact that many boys grow 
up without knowing how to harness or 
drive a horse, suggests that for a small 
sum a steed of sufticiently urbane disposi- 
tion might be purchased and driven about 
from school to school, and the boys could 
practise on him. If anything of the sort 
is attempted, by all means let the girls 
learn, too. 

Princess Victoria of England, King Kd- 
ward’s unmarried daughter, has devoted 
several years to the study of book bind- 
ing, and has become an expert book bind- 
er. A few months ago several book cov- 
ers sent to an exhibition in the name of 
‘**Miss Matthews’’ were favorably noticed 
by the judges and received several prizes. 
Nobody knew who the exhibitor was until 
the prizes were awarded. Then it was dis- 
covered that it was Princess Victoria. The 
Princess has serious tastes. Following 
the lead of her mother Alexandra, who is 
much interested in medicine and hospital 
work, Princess Victoria began to study 
nursing some years ago. She took an ex- 
amination in theoretical work, and then 
announced her intention of becoming a 
hospital nurse. It was current gossip in 
London at the time that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales had great difficulty in 
dissuading her, that and she submitted 
only after many tears. 
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We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. «87>. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running — and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, Proprieto 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All eo har electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G LL, Prop. 
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A SONG IN SPRING. 


BY WILLIAM AKERMAN. 


The glory of the young green 
That groweth with the bud, 
It sets the pulses singing, 
It dances in the blood; 

It stirs the young to madness, 
It wakes the old to mirth; 
The glory of the young green 

Is over all the earth. 


The glory of the young green, 
It drinketh in the showers, 
It heralds forth the ring-time 
Of birds and beasts and flowers ; 
It mingles with the blue skies, 
A flag of life unfurled ; 
The glory of the young green, 
It filleth all the world. 





-_--- 


THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 
BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
First, first, 

That was thy song that burst 
Out of the spring of thy heart, © 
Incarnate sprivug that thou art! 
Now must the winter depart, 
Since to his age-heavy ear 
Fluteth the youth of the year. 


Low, low, 
Ravishing, delicate, slow, 
Lighten, O heaven that lowers, 
Gladden, ye fields, into flowers, 
Blossom, ye branches, to bowers ; 
And thou, O my heart, like a stone, 
Wilt thou keep winter alone? 


Sweet, sweet, 
But there are clogs on the feet ; 
No spring thoughts in the head, 
But wintry hardness instead. 
Nay, they are gone, they have fled, 
Fled while the bluebird sung. 
The earth and the heart are young. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


a oe 


AH, SWEET IS TIPPERARY. 





BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY. 





Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of 
the year, 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the 
snow, 
When the feathered folks assemble and the 
air is all a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to 
and fro; 
When queenly Slievenamon puts her verd- 
ant vesture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes 
bring; 
When the sun begins to glance on the rivu- 
lets that dance— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of 
the year, 
When life like the year is young, 
When the soul is just awaking like a lily- 
blossom breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 
When the blue of Lrish skies is the hue of 
Irish eyes, 
And love dreams cluster and cling 
tound the heart and round the brain, half 
of pleasure, half of pain— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


2" 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE TRIALS OF AN EDITOR. 


BY ROSE M, WOOD-ALLEN. 

‘“T wonder where Eleanor is, and what 
she is doing now?’’ was Marion Harding’s 
involuntary exclamation, as the sweet 
spring air recalled to his mind the days 
gone by. ‘What discussions we used to 
have, and how she would laugh to think 
of me as editor of a mother’s magazine! 
But I’ll prove to her that I was right 
when I said that any one possessing an 
average amount of brains and common- 
sense could bring up children,’ and his 
shoulders squared themselves in a deter- 
mined way. 

Marion Harding had begun life as a school 
teacher. Not caring to remain perma- 
nently in that profession, he had studied 
law. But it took a long time to build up 
a practice, and he finally decided to start 
a magazine, as the surest and easiest way 
to win success. 

Ue had started a mother’s magazine, as 
a little investigation had shown to him 
that the field was as yet comparatively 
untouched, and he was confident that wo- 
mankind, lacking the proper amount of 
judgment and common sense, would hail 
with delight this proffered assistance of 
the superior masculine intellect. 

‘“*Advice for Mothers’ had entered the 
arena three months before, with a blare 
of advertising trumpets, and although 
some unforeseen contingencies had tried 
Marion’s mettle, his contidence in himself 
was as yet unshaken. 

He entered his office with a light heart, 
and settled himself to the 
attending to his mail. He opened first 
the large, fat envelope that promised a 
eontribution. He was always glad to get 
eontributions, for he had discovered that 
for him to write articles upon the care of 
babies was a hard, brain-racking process. 


business of 





He preferred to leave to others the drudg- 
ery of deciding what to write upon and 
how to present it, while he performed the 
more intellectual and masculine task of 
passing judgment. 

The letter accompanying the article 
arrested his attention. 

‘Dear Editor,’’ the contributor wrote: 
“With this letter I send you an article, 
‘The Mother’s Greatest Need,’ which is 
suitable for publication in your periodical. 
This article is really above the average. I 
am sure it will be available for your use, 
and hope to hear from you soon regarding 
a" 

The woman’s assurance fairly made his 
blood run cold, She had not even enclosed 
stamps for its return, Suppose the arti- 
cle should prove to be available! But a 
hasty glance reassured him, and with a 
laugh he tossed it into the waste-paper 
basket, thoroughly enjoying the editor’s 
prerogative of refusal. 

Ile opened the next letter with a feeling 
of pleasant curiosity, which gave way to 
anger as he read the sharp words of an 
author whose manuscript he had returned, 
She scored him for his ignorance of the 
ways of the literary world, and her words 
came near enough to the truth to disturb 
him. 

He tore the next letter open hastily, 
only to find that one of his contributors 
objected emphatically to baving his 
phrase, ‘There can be no excuse for im- 
morality in man,’’ made to read, ‘There 
can be no excuse for immortality in man.”’ 
‘‘A magazine of your pretensions ought 
at least to have good proof-readers,’’ was 
his concluding remark. 

Harding groaned. The man was right, 
but he couldn’t afford to hire one. Why 
had he been cursed with an inability to 
spell correctly, and hence to see the mis- 
takes of others? This was not the only 
crime against the English language that 
had been perpetrated in his magazipe. He 
was beginning to feel desperate upon this 
point. 

As he sat leaning his head upon his 
hand, the picture of discouragement, he 
heard his office door open, and a man’s 
voice, far from gentle, demanded, ‘‘Be you 
the editor of this here magazine, ‘Advice 
for Mothers?’”’ ‘I am,”’’ said Harding, 
wheeling in his chair to face his intruder, 
and mentally bracing himself for the at- 
tack which the old man’s expression 
plainly showed was to follow. 

‘‘Wal, see here: I want to know what 
you mean by writin’ an’ printin’ sech an 
article as this here one fer all the fool 
wimmen in the country ter read?” He 
pointed to Harding’s finest attempt on the 
subject, ‘‘Women’s Economic Independ- 
ence,”’ 

“What right hev you got a-comin’ in 
with your consarned magazine an’ a-spilin’ 
my family harmony, I'd like ter know? 
Hlere me an’ my wife has lived along 
peaceably fer over twenty year, an’ then 
she reads this here article, an’ ups an’ 
refuses to get me my meals ontil I pay 
her what I'd hev to pay a hired girl. Say, 
do you think thet’s the right kind of a 
way to teach a man’s wife to do? It’s 
cost me eight dollars last month jest to 
get my meals cooked, and now my wife’s 
gone to her cousin’s and ses she ain’t 
a-comin’ home ontil I promise to let her 
have half the money I earn—an’ I got to 
sign a written agreement afore she’ll 
come, Say, you blamed little editor you, 
I s’pose you think it’s smart to teach 
wimmen to do this way, but I tell ye I’m 
goin’ to sue you fer alienatin’ my wife’s 
affections, and maybe yer won’t think it 
so funny when I get through with ye!”’ 

During this tirade Harding had made 
several ineffectual attempts to speak. He 
had just begun on a diplomatic reply 
which should calm the irate farmer, when 
a timid knock was heard at his door, He 
stepped to it, and as he opened it the man 
strode out, evidently on his way to 
the lawyer’s, while at the same time a 
careworn little woman entered. 

“I'd like to see the editor of ‘Advice 
for Mothers,’ if you please,’’ she said, in 
a hesitating, diffident manner. 

‘‘T am the editor, madam,”’ 
ing, motioning her to a seat. 

“Oh! she gasped. ‘‘Are you Marion 
Harding?’’ Then, as he nodded an affirm- 
ative, ‘‘Oh! I thought you were a woman,’’ 

For a second she hesitated, and then 
began to say, in a trembling voice: ‘I 
don’t know what to do—I thought you 
could help me. I—I read your article on 
—on respecting a child’s individuality—”’ 
and now she began to sob. “I—I thought 
it was just lovely’’—sob—‘‘and I tried it 
with my little boy. He’s only ten, but 
he’s so—so’’—sob —‘‘so original. He’’— 
sob —‘‘he read your article on amusing a 


said Hard- 


baby with a feather and some molasses, 
and when I went out for a little while’’— 
sob—‘the—he got the molasses jug, and 
opened a feather pillow,and’’—sob—‘‘ left 
the baby for a little while, and when I got 
home’’—and now her voice rose to a des- 
perate wail—‘‘my dear little baby looked 
just like a chicken, it was so covered over 
with feathers!’’ Having reached the end 
of her tale, she gave herself up to the lux- 





ury of tears, dabbing at her eyes with her 
handkerchief; and sobbing most pitifully. 
Harding moved uneasily in his chair. He 
had always hated to see a woman cry. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know what I shall do!” 
she wailed. 

Why had she come to him, he thought, 
angrily. He wasn’t to blame. But just 
then she said: “I thought you were a 
woman, and knew what you were writing 
about. If I'd known you were a man, I'd 
never had such implicit confidence in 
you,” 

He had rather rejoiced in the fact that 
his readers would think him a woman, 
for he knew it would have more weight 
with some of them, but now— 


She went on: “That isn’t the only 
thing Jimmy’s done. He’s always doing 
something’? —sob—‘‘and you said we 


oughtn’t to punish our children’’—sob— 
“but ought to treat them as we'd like to 
be treated—and now my husband says I’m 
not fit to look after my own children.”’ 
By this time she had her face buried in 
her handkerchief, and was enjoying the 
luxury of a real good ery. 

Harding could stand no more. He 
rightly judged that she was making so 
much noise with her wailing that she 
would not hear him, and rising from his 
chair, he cautiously tip-toed to the door, 
grabbed his hat, and slid out. 

Once outside, he hastened down the 
passage, his only thought that of escape, 
but one of his friends in an adjoining 
office espied him, and called out: ‘‘Come 


here, Harding; I've something to show 
you. Have you seen your rival, ‘The 
Mother’s Helper?’’’ he went on. ‘*My 


wife has begun taking it, and thinks it 
beats yours all hollow;’’ with which en- 
couragement he turned back to his work, 
having put into Marion’s hands a copy of 
the magazine. 

Marion dropped into a chair, and gazed 
at it vacantly. This was the last straw. 
He felt from this morning’s experience 
that his magazine was doomed. Mechan- 
ically he began to turn the pages. His 
three months’ experience had been enough 
to enable him toappreciate the great supe- 
riority of these articles, the writings of ex- 
perienced kindergartners, teachers, and 
mothers, over the outpourings of fanatics 
and cranks, which he, from his lack of 
experience and knowledge, had been com- 
pelled to accept. ‘*The Mother’s Helper” 
was far better than his magazine; he was 
forced to admit the disheartening fact. 

In his search through the magazine he 
had come to the editorial page, and he 
started as he read, ‘Eleanor Davis, 
Editor.”’ 

Eleanor Davis! So she had taken a kin- 
dergarten course, as she had said she 
would, and was now editor of a magazine 
—and a successful editor at that! He 
smiled a little bitterly; and then suddenly 
jumped to his feet, determined to search 
her out, and renew the friendship of the 
earlier days. 

It did not take him long to find her 
office, and her frank pleasure at seeing 
him once more did much toward erasing 
from his memory the unpleasant experi- 
ences of the morning. Her inquiries con- 
cerning his present occupation recalled 
them to him, however, and, after a mo- 
mentary hesitation, he threw his pride to 
the winds and related his manifold tribu- 
lations. Inspired by her sympathetic 
personality, he saw everything in a hu- 
morous light, and fairly outdid himself in 
his witty account of his trials. She saw 
through the wit, and discerned the disap- 
pointment beneath it all, but wisely re- 
frained from any reference to it. From 
the present they drifted to recollections 
of the past, and soon felt themselves upon 
as intimate a footing as in those days. 

It was not strange, therefore, that from 
this time on Marion Harding might often 
be found in the editorial sanctum of ‘‘The 
Mother’s Helper.’’ At first he asked 
Eleanor’s advice concerning his publica- 
tion, but it was not long before he gained 
the courage to suggest a consolidation of 
the two magazines. As hers was greatly 
in need of a competent business manager, 
the change was soon effected, and it was 
not many months before the name of the 
editor of ‘*The Mother’s Helper’’ appeared 
as Eleanor Davis Harding. 


-_--- 


THE MERCIFOLNESS OF VIVISECTORS. 


HENGWRT, DOoLGELLY, WALES, | 
Marcu 29, 1901. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Stoughton’s letter in your issue of 
March 16, to which you append so just a 
reply, is interesting in more ways than 
one. Her experience of the humanity of 
the teachers in Barnard College is remark- 
able, if indeed it was not intended as a 
joke when (as she tells us) the student 
was “remonstrated with’ for ‘dissecting 
a worm without first killing it by the use 
of the proper re-agents.”’ 

But the question of the humanity of the 
instructions given generally to Jearners of 
the art of vivisection is a broader one 
than can be settled by Miss Stoughton’s 





experience in the schools which she 
names; and as it is a matter of far-reach- 
ing importance, in view of the educa- 
tional effects of the sanction of the prac- 
tice on future generations, I will venture, 
with your permission, to challenge her to 
quote from any manual of any eminent 
physiologist in England, Germany, Italy, 
or France, one single passage of which the 
purport is to inculeate a humane caution, 
or instruction of any sort to spare the 
suffering of the victims of vivisection. 

I have myself undergone the misery of 
reading a large number of these works, in 
which advice is carefully given as to how 
to catch, and fasten, and gag, and para- 
lyze the victims, how to cut holes in their 
skulls and squirt in virus of rabies, and 
how to drive catheters into their hearts; 
how to pick slowly away the tissues till 
the nerves run bare across the gaping 
wound, and then how to twang them with 
electricity; how to bake them alive, with 
their heads in the oven or out of the oven; 
how to “lard” their feet (or wings in the 
case of doves) with small nails, to make 
any motion agonizing; how to saw across 
the backbones of horses, expressly to ob- 
serve the excitement and pain so created, 
All this I have read. But never yet have 
I come upon one solitary caution, such as: 
“This is a very painful experiment, and 
ought not to be repeated needlessly;’’ or, 
‘Care should be taken that the animal 
undergoing this operation should be com- 
pletely anstheticized;’’ or, ‘‘The mo- 
ment this experiment is completed, the 
dog or cat should be killed, as the torture 
is excessive.’’ Nothing, no, absolutely 
nothing like this have I ever come across, 
either in Claude Bernard’s elaborate in- 
structions in his last great work, the 
‘*Physiologie Operatoire,’’ or in Cyon’s 
standard ‘‘Methodik,’’ or in Schiff’s vari- 
ous ‘Lessons,’ nor yet where it might 
most be looked for, in the great English 
‘*Handbook of the Physiological Labora- 
tory,” for English students, by Sir John 
Burdon Sanderson, Sir Michael Foster, Sir 
Lander Brunton, Emanuel Klein, or in a 
score of other such treatises. 

If Miss Stoughton has been more fortu- 
nate, I should be pleased to hear of it. 

As regards the feelings wherewith vivi- 
sectors themselves pursue their tasks, I 
am disposed to credit about 25 per cent. 
with genuine scientific curiosity, 25 with 
professional ambition, 25 (especially bac- 
teriologists) with regard for the pecuniary 
profits of serum-making, and 25 with a 
further pleasurable excitement and ‘joy- 
ful ardor,’’ as Cyon describes it, at the 
sight of blood and agony, without which 
he thinks no man can become ‘‘an artist in 
vivisection.”’ How many of these last have 
any experience of the hideous aberration 
exposed by my friend in his article, ‘‘A 
Terrible Revelation,” in the Ahbolitionist 
for February, I have no means of guessing. 
I should hope few. 

FRANCES POWER COBBE, 





ooo 


PROF. MUNSTERBERG’S ASSISTANT. 
New York, APRIL 11, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It may interest your readers to hear of 
the only woman member of the Harvard 
faculty, especially in view of the address 
reported in your issue of April 6, de- 
livered by Professor Miinsterberg before 
the College Club of Boston. 

Ethel Puffer, the youngest member of 
her class at Smith College, after some few 
years of teaching, two of which were 
spent as mathematics assistant in her 
alma mater, studied psychology under 
Professor Miiunsterberg while he was still 
lecturer at Freiburg, Germany. Rumors 
came to this country that he had said Miss 
Puffer was his most brilliant and most 
thorough disciple; but great was the 
amazement in academic circles when Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, upon accepting the 
call to Harvard, appointed as his assistant 
Miss Puffer, then about twenty-five years 
of age. She has since continued in that 
capacity, and is a recognized member of 
the Harvard faculty, although her name 
is not printed in the catalogue ‘‘because 
this would create a dangerous precedent.”’ 
Truly, Philadelphia is not the only Amer- 
ican town to contain antediluvian institu- 
tions! 

Further: Far from being permanently 
‘‘drawn away from the home,” Miss Puf- 
fer has had her mother and family remove 
to Cambridge, and has there established a 
home for them and for herself. This she 
could have accomplished only through 
higher education, as any other kind would 
have kept her confined in a boarding school 
or a family, and thus have separated her 
more completely from home life. 

Professor Miinsterberg could find the 
best refutation of his theories working at 
his side in the Harvard laboratories! 

It may further interest your readers to 
know that Miss Puffer has a noticeably 
gentle voice, and is fair of face. She can 
sew; as to cooking, it is safe to assume 
that one who can mix unsavory messes as 
she did in the Smith College chemical 
laboratories from scientific formule would 








find equally little difficulty in concocting 
savory sauces from recipes in a cook-book, 
What German virtue has she lost? 

A CONSTANT READER, 





MES. HOWE UN SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held several years ago, spoke 
words so pertinent to some objections 
lately urged afresh against equal rights 
that we reprint her address. Mrs. Howe 
said: 

I am glad to attend with you a festival 
of common sense and of common right, 
It is pleasant to meet with friends, and to 
look round upon familiar faces. But it is 
more than pleasant, it is happy, to be one 
of an assemblage drawn together by sym- 
pathy, not only for each other, but for 
humanity. We often think of the great 
humanitarian work as withdrawn from 
common life, isolated on the heights of 
solitary meditation and grandeur. But 
these high dreams find their realization 
in occasions like the present, in which are 
touched true master chords of feeling and 
of conscience; and the earnest, heroic in- 
tention of serving and bettering the 
world, takes on a tangible form and pur- 
pose, 

It is true that the interest which brings 
us together here separates us in some 
measure from many whose opinions do 
not agree with ourown. The vein of re- 
form sometimes crosses the vein of fash- 
ion, but it rarely runs parallel with it. 
As friends not only of truth, but of free 
thought, we ought to welcome the honest 
marshalling of those whose wishes are 
against our prayers. Better far this ani- 
mated examination of a subject than the 
slavish acceptance even of a true doctrine, 
Where the mind asks to be convinced, it 
is useful for us to review and restate the 
grounds of our own persuasion. Honest 
doubts and difficulties are often removed 
in this way. But where we meet ignor- 
ance in its panoply of self-content, the 
passion of those who are indifferent to 
right, and who hate a thing because it is 
not theirs, we must push our way, inch by 
inch, step by step. Such opposition al- 
ways in the end gives way, as darkness 
before light, as inertia yields to dynamic 
force. Knowing this, we can both hold 
our ground and maintain our advance. 

As the Friends have a way of measur- 
ing what they call the solid sense of a 
meeting, so we, I think, may say that the 
weight of sound thought and active con- 
science in the world is decidedly with us 
to-day. We see this in the good literature 
which advocates our cause. We see it in 
the noble names appended to our peti- 
tions, both here and in Europe. And I 
must say that we often see it in the friv- 
olous and empty arguments which are 
brought against our demand. 

Iam willing to let bygones be bygones, 
but I cannot forget occasions at the State 
House on which, as Mr. Garrison once 
said: ‘Intelligence and culture have 
asked for suffrage, and ignorance and vul- 
garity have petitioned against it.’’ That 
was before the spirit of opposition was 
fully aroused, Later on, a party of re- 
monstrants made its muster beneath that 
gilded dome. It uttered its protest 
against our cause. And when we, who 
had allowed our opponents every courtesy 
in the way of reply and objection, asked 
leave to question a single statement, we 
were refused the manifest right. Were 
our adversaries so weak in faith and con 
viction that they feared to allow us to be 
heard for one moment? Yes; I think 
they were. 

I think I will ask here the question 
which I was not allowed to ask at the re- 
monstrants’ hearing. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells having concluded her address by 
the assertion that women ought never to 
have the suffrage until every woman 
should be perfectly pure, perfectly wise, 
and perfectly good, I did wish to bring to 
mind an ancient proverb, and to ask 
whether what was sauce for the goose 
could properly be served up as sauce for 
the gander? 

These meetings show, among other 
things, the character of those who be- 
lieve in suffrage with their whole heart. 
We who are gathered here are not a 
frantic, shrieking mob. We are not con- 
temners of marriage, nor neglectors of 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach, 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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home and offspring. We are individually 
allowed to be men and women of sound 
intellect, of reputable life, having the 
same stake and interest in the well-being 
of the community that others have. Most 
of us are people of moderate competence, 
earned or inherited, and of more value to 
the community than we should be if we 
were able to chase the bubble of vain 
amusement around the globe whenever 
the fancy should seize us. We have had, 
or hope to have, our holy fireside, our joy- 
ful cradle, our decent bank account. Why 
should any consider us as the enemies of 
society, we who have everything to gain 
by its good government? 

I remember a time when a woman suf- 
frage meeting advertised to be held in 
New York was looked upon by the public 
with disfavor. The advocates of the 
measure were then commonly represented 
as a group of those shrieking, howling 
fanatics whom I have just mentioned. If 
I heard of the meeting at that time, I cer- 
tainly shared the general impression, 
Had I gone into that meeting, what 
should I have seen there? The matronly 
majesty of Lucretia Mott, the saintly form 
of William Henry Channing, the maidenly 
bloom and modesty of Lucy Stone. And 
who were the shriekers and howlers at that 
meeting? They were the mob who would 
not suffer these apostles to speak. 

I was present at Faneuil Hall one Sun- 
day evening, with many others, to hear a 
man whose pious eloquence is the boast 
and delight of much of the wealth and 
fashion of Boston, On this occasion, his 
intention was to address the working peo- 
ple of this city, who came in great num- 
bers to the hall, and who listened to him 
with profound attention. One of them, 
on the way thither, was heard to thank 
God that for once Phillips Brooks could 
be heard without broadcloth. When I re- 
tlect that this man, who is broad enough 
in heart and sympathy to grasp in his 
hands the opposite poles of wealth and 
of poverty, and to unite them by his word 
and presence, has signed our woman suf- 
frage petition, I seem to see that Chris- 
tian charity is like the perfect arch of the 
rainbow, touching vast distances, and 
uniting them, without lapse or omission, 
at the highest point of vision, 

The different stages through which a 
positive reform must pass have been char- 
acterized as those of indifference, ridicule, 
and acceptance. To my mind, another 
statement is possible. A reform which 
implies a revolution is first seen to be 
just. It is then seen to be possible. Last 
of all, it is seen to be providential. Now, 
the claim of woman to an equal opportun- 
ity with man was seen to be just when 
Plato, the greatest of philosophers, so 
stated it in terms which the subtlest of 
his hearers could not gainsay. It was so 
seen When Paul said that in the Christian 
dispensation there is neither male nor fe- 
male. It was seen when Mary Woolston- 
craft published her daring thesis, and 
later, when the strong-souled men and 
women who arose to help the slave made 
their banner broad and bright with the 
motto, ‘‘Equal rights for all.’’ It was 
seen to be possible when we, of this coun- 
try, had learned the lesson of the great 
triumph of conscience which was taught 
us in our own war. Slavery was then 
seen to be a weaker relic of barbarism, 
and freedom to be the destiny of the hu- 
man race. And now we see that it is 
providential, because it fits in with all the 
social and moral ameliorations which are 
establishing themselves in the order of 
the civilized world. 

I once heard a speaker remark that the 
world was becoming daily more and more 
feminine. The masculine dispensation of 
force and violence, he said, was gradually 
giving way before that power of gentle- 
ness, affection, and charity, which is 
thought to be essentially feminine. The 
predominance of this side of human na- 
ture has been seen in history to be fatal to 
despotisms of all kinds. Christianity un- 
dermined the Roman Empire. In the 
church itself, charity is the victorious 
opponent of violence and prejudice. In 
Christ’s name, men can no longer burn or 
torture their fellows. As the conquering 
harmony pervades them, Christians have 
no choice but to kiss and agree in their 
spirit, however they may differ as to the 
letter of belief. 

We see its effect in education. Women 
are no longer taught to adore force in all 
its manifestations, and to abdicate before 
it all the fine and tender impulses of their 
nature. The ‘‘more excellent way’’ is 
shown to all men and to all women, the 
crowning of that holy virtue which be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. Military empire will 
die away. It is the house built upon the 
sand. The whirlwinds of passion, the 
tides of interest undermine, and presently 
sweep it away. But the empire of moral 
sentiments is the house founded upon a 
rock. It is the New Jerusalem coming 
down from heaven to enthrone itself 
steadfastly upon earth. And generation 
after generation shall pass away, thoughts, 
fashions, desires shall change; but this, 





the true temple of humanity, shall be con- 
stantly reédified out of a grander state 
than Egypt, Greece, or Rome—the com- 
monwealth of the nations, God’s kingdom 
upon earth. 
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PRESS WUMEN’S COLONIAL DAY. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation takes pleasure in announcing that 
on Wednesday, May 15, there will be held, 
under its auspices, at Copley Hall, a 
Colonial Day Festival. The Festival will 
be unique, combining a bazar, a stage 
pageant, and a pictorial and artistic pre- 
sentment of various phases of life in Co- 
lonial America. Copley Hall and the ad- 
jacent rooms will be fitted up with booths, 
each of which will picture some phase of 
life when the New World was new indeed, 
and each booth will offer for sale articles 
appropriate to the general exhibit, in 
character and suggestion. Each booth 
will be served by attendants in appropriate 
costume. In the evening a stage pageant, 
under the general direction of Mrs. Janet 
Edmondson-Walker, will further illustrate 
Colonial life and customs. There will be, 
for instance, a ‘Medicine Dance,’’ by a 
group of Indians; a stately Minuet, a 
country dance—the genuine Sir Roger de 
Coverly dancing to the rarely heard origi- 
nal music; a dance of Canadian Voyageurs, 
wild and picturesque; and in addition 
much vocal music: all appropriate to the 
period and given by singers in the quaint 
dress of the various epochs. The vocal mu- 
sic will be under the direction of Mr. John 
Franklin Botume. The dancing will be in 
charge of Madame Arcan. It is hoped 
that the occasion may be memorable in 
Boston festivities, * 

The Press Association earnestly asks 
your kind coéperation toward the success 
of this, one of its very infrequent ‘‘field- 
days.’’ Will you not contribute toward 
the bazar some article of the list offered 
below, or money that may be applied to 
the purchase of such articles? And will 
you not early secure one or more tickets 
to the Festival, and help to ensure its 
success by your presence and interested 
coéperation? 

Tickets are now on sale, by Miss Libby, 
at the office of the Boston Transcript, 324 
Washington Street; by Miss Catharine 
Wilde, at the office of the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL, 3 Park Street, and by all members of 
the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. The price of tickets is fifty cents 
for full admission, day and evening; or 
twenty-five cents for a single admission, 
morning or afternoon. 

Any of the below mentioned articles 
will be most appreciatively received: 

For the Colonial Booth.—Finue cottons 
and linens. Table-cloths. Handkerchiefs. 
Napkins. Sheets, Pillow-cases. Towels. 
Covers for Pincushions. Doylies. Wrought 
fancy Table-cloths. And like articles. 

For the Sea-folks’ Booth.—Any rope- 
work: such as fishnets for the wall, ham- 
mocks, jumping-ropes, twine hand-bags. 
Shell-work. Models of boats. Cod-liver 
oil. Machine oils. Fishing-lines,  il- 
skin garments. Sou’wester hats. Weath- 
er-vanes in sea-shapes. 

For the Book Booth.—Books on Colonial 
themes, whether history, essay or fiction, 
Books of Colonial or earlier date. Old 
prints. Colonial autographs. 

For the Indian Wigwamn.—Any bead- 
work. Any basket-work. 

For the Quakers’ Booth.—Dolls, dressed 
in Colonial costume. Brooms of all sorts. 
Dish-cloths. Dusters. Neckerchiefs of 
plain-hemmed muslin. Lavender water. 
Rose-water. Orange-tlower water. Elder- 
flower water. 

Booth of the 
Fresh-killed game of all sorts. Balsam- 
boughs for pillow-stuffing. Any article in 
fur or feather. Bows and arrows, Canoes. 
Bundles .of punk or ‘‘fat’’, pine, for fire- 
lighting. 

Dames’ Drawing-room.— Fine embroider- 
ies. Painted china (however modern), in 
Jars of pot- 
Fine 


Canadian Voyayeurs.— 


Colonial shapes and designs. 
pourri. Laces. Fine cosmetics. 
handkerchiefs. 

Old Sa em Booth.—Colonial relics of all 
kinds. ‘Salem Gibraltars.’’ Cards for 
fortune-telling. Pins and puppets for 
witch-spells. 

Flower Booth.—Fresh flowers, wild or 
from the conservatory. Potted plants. 

Colonial HKitchen.—Any cooked dishes 
made from Colonial recipes. (Asa Mary- 
land pot-pie , or a little pot of beans.) 
Coffee. Tea. Chocolate. Bread. Cakes 
made from old recipes, etc. 

Quilting-bee Booth.—Any quilted arti- 
cles: such as bed-puffs of cheese-cloth 
or silk, quilted chest protectors, quilted 
hoods, quilted sachets, etc. 

Louisiana Booth.—Candies 
boxes. Sirups of all flavors. 

Apron Booth.—Aprons of any material, 
made on old-time models. 

Flay Booth.—Reproduction of any Colo- 
‘nial flag, such as can be made from 
sketches easily obtainable. 

Pitcher Booth.—Any pitcher in Colonial 
shape. 


in dainty 





China Booth.—Pottery and China arti- 
cles of any sort, whether old or new, so 
that they be in Colonial shapes. 

Ye Old Surgerie.—Herbs, in bunches or 
cans. Court-plaster. Purified mutton- 
tallow or other old-time cerate. Witch- 
hazel. Stick-sulphur. And the like. 

Any friend of the Association having 
furniture or other articles of Colonial 
date, is requested to lend the same toward 
the decoration of the booths; with the as- 
surance that they will be most carefully 
handled, and promptly returned. 

Gifts of money will be welcomed by all 
the tables. 

Contributions of all sorts, or communi- 
cations on any subject relating to the Fes- 
tival, may be sent to any address given 
below. 


ANNIE G. Murray, 525 East Fifth St., 
South Boston. (Pres. N.E.W.P.A.) 
EVELYN GREENLEAF SUTHERLAND, 295 


Commonwealth Ave, (Ch. Festival Com.) 
MABEL CAFFIN, 146 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
(Business Manager Festival.) 





HEROIC FIGURE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

GREENVILLE, Miss., MARCH 20, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Virginia D. Young is the most heroic 
figure in South Carolina, and the most 
pathetic. It takes a tremendous amount 
of bravery to stand for a great cause that 
is not in consonance with the desires of 
the people. There is always a decided 
element of pathos in loneliness. South 
Carolina is unquestionably the most con- 
servative State in the South—a stronger 
declaration could hardly be made. It isa 
State that holds tenaciously to its tradi- 
tions, and these date many centuries prior 
to the exodus of the Huguenots from 
France to this country. It holds to its 
prejudices of caste and of custom, espe- 
cially along the line of woman’s position. 

Charleston is the hot-bed ofall this. Its 
population has increased only very slightly 
in the last ten years, the Charlestonians 
declaring that they do not want anybody 
to come to the city who does not already 
live there. The innovation of electric 
street cars was opposed because it inter- 
fered with the gentlemen at their ten 
o’clock breakfasts. The noise was disa- 
greeable. To be upon the streets at eight 
o'clock in the morning is to be out of 
harmony with Charleston. Every society 
in the city dates back to colonial days, ex- 
cept the modern Young People’s church- 
unions, and a few associations of philan- 
thropy. But all social and literary clubs 
are ancient in their origin. 

South Carolina is crystallized along old 
lines. It does not love new things, new 
movements, or new women, To bein this 
atmosphere, to live in it, to grow in it, and 
to be potential in it for progression, is to 
be great; and this is what Virginia D. 
Young has done and is, 

All the readers of the WoMAN’s Jourk- 
NAL know of this unique woman, and of 
her life of unselfish devotion to humanity. 
Her paper is a thought-producer, It has 
been edited, managed, and run exclusively 
by women. It is published in Mrs. 
Young’s home, in the little village of 
Fairfax. There you will find an atmos- 
phere of comfort, ofsympathy, of freedom, 
of intellectuality, of royal hospitality; 
best of all, Virginia D. Young in full 
flower of brilliant repartee, soft content- 
edness, good-heartedness, and splendid 
energy, joyful in the sunlight of the cor- 
dial approval of that prince of tine men 
and good husbands, Dr. Young. 

The author of *‘A Tower in the Desert”’ 
and ‘**Beholding as in a (:lass”’ is really the 
woman suffrage association of South Caro- 
olina: but she is equal to a host. She 
talks with her pen to thousands, and they 
hear and think. 

As is usual with suffragists among men 
or women, especially in the South, Mrs. 
Young belongs to a noble old family. She 
was a Miss Durant, of Marion, near which 
place General Marion had his headquarters 
in the days of the American revolution, 
and from which so lately Lieutenant Blue, 
of Cuban fame, went forth. The adher- 
ents of woman suffrage did not get to 
their position by a wave of emotion, as is 
so often the case in other movements, but 
they climbed to it by processes of reason- 
ing; therefore to be a woman suffragist is 
to be the highest possible exponent of 
twentieth century civilization. When 
you read those charming articles headed 
by the name of some flower that is rooted 
in Southern soil, such as the highly poetic 
and exquisite title, “Closed Gentians,”’ 
remember lovingly that they come from 
the pen-point of a woman who stands 
upon the mountain tops alone—steadfast in 
her mighty purpose, serene in her divine 
inspiration, confident in the hope of ulti- 
mate victory. Honor her for what she 
hath wrought so strenuously, and for what 
under God she will accomplish in the 
future years! Journalist, writer of books, 
housekeeper, devoted wife and tender 
friend, leader in a regal movement that 
has stirred the heart of the world—Vir- 
ginia D. Young. 


I am glad to give this testimony of my 
comrade. Those of us in the South who 
have stepped out from the old, dead life 
into the glorious, vital new, are bound to 
each other by bonds unbreakable by fire. 
For we are lonely, don’t you see? 

BELLE KEARNEY. 








Tue best protection against fevers, 
pneumonia, diphtheria, ete., is in building 
up the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 














Do Not Send for This 


“Little, Gem” unless you are satisfied that it will 
be a convenience to you. If you prefer to clean 
your glasses with a soiled handkerchief or piece 
of paper then you do not wantit. But hundreds 
have found it very convenient. This is not a catch 
penny novelty, but a practical, useful, and pretty 


The “Little Gem’ 
Eyeglass Cleaner. 





article. Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one 
address for 50c.; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOBN, Inventor, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Asfisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 





2d Door South of Winter St 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 














ASSISTANT EDITORS. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”’—Clara Barton, 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.”—Znglishwoman’s Review. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
Livermore. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.’’—Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 

“It isan exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not dowithout it.” 

—‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

‘““THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style pure 
and its spirit exalted.”— Frances. E Willard. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 








Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago”’ ‘*‘North Shore” 
Special Ss al 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Oca, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. m. 2.00 P. bl 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 
‘ Syracuse 7.55 * 11.40 “ 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m 
** Buffalo 11.40 * 
“ Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit | $16 * 
“ Chicago | 11.50 “ | 4.00P.m. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








ViaRockford, Free ort Dubuque, In 
Oly Dent Website ? City, RE septa 
ison and C ouncil Bonfils. 


QAUBLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-ilorary moving cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
A. H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOFs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 


The Valley and Hills on Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
eee 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” M pains, * 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applt cation 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHCRT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D. meg BURLEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Sale Lake City, Utah. 
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CULLEGE AND ALUMNA. 





Bryn Mawr has received an Easter gift 
of $2,000 from Mrs. Van Brunt, of Milton, 
Mass., in memory of her husband, It is to 
be spent for books and photographs. This 
addition to Bryn Mawr’s collection will 
make it the most valuable of its kind out- 
side the few great Universities. 


Money enough to open the Radcliffe 
swimming pool for a short time is on hand, 
so that students will not yet be deprived, 
as it was feared they might be, of this 
excellent exercise. The juniors and sen- 
iors who have attended the gymnasium 
for two years have been enjoying, since 
February, instruction in the Gilbert 
esthetic dancing. About forty students 
have taken advantage of this chance to 
supplement the more formal exercises of 
the Swedish gymnastics by movements 
distinctly graceful. About a score of 
Radcliffe girls have also been studying 
fencing. 

The European fellowships for 1901-1902 
of the Woman’s College of Baltimore have 
been announced, Miss Mary Lansfield 
Kellar, ’98, Baltimore, receives the fellow- 
ship given each year to an alumna, and 
Miss Laura Katharine Snyder, Warren, 
Pa., receives the fellowship given annual- 
ly toa member of the graduating class. 
Miss Kellar is now in Germany, at the 
University of Heidelberg. Miss Snyder 
will go to Oxford, England, to continue 
her studies in English. Miss Norma Vera 
Round, 1901, Manassas, Va., and Miss 
Marie Eleanor Nast, Cincinnati, O., re- 
ceive summer scholarships, entitling each 
holder to a table at the Marine Laboratory 
at Wood's Holl. 

Miss Laura D. Gill will be installed 
dean of Barnard College on May 1. Abram 
S. Hewitt, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Barnard College, will preside at 
the ceremonies, and will make a short 
address on behalf of the board. Seth 
Low, president of Columbia University, 
and James Harvey Robinson, acting dean 
of Barnard, will also speak on this occa- 
sion, Miss Florence Sanville, °01, has 
been elected by the students to make the 
speech of welcome from the Undergradu- 
ate Association. Miss Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve will be the representative of the 
alumne to address the dean. 





The Social Science Club of Columbia 
University is an organization in which 
Barnard students of sociology are inter- 
ested. The discussion of social problems 
—such as boycotts and strikes, both from 
the workingman’s and the employer’s 
point of view—forms an addition to their 
regular class work. ‘*Trades-Unions”’ 
was considered on April 16. 

The May Z/nlander, the Michigan Uni- 
versity magazine, is to be a woman’s edi- 
tion, published for the benefit of the 
Woman's League. Last year there was a 
woman’s edition of the Daily, which 
proved very successful. The May Inlander 
will be placed wholly in the hands of a 
board of women, who will manage every 
detail of publication. The magazine will 
be double the usual size, and a larger 
edition will be printed. 





The Bryn Mawr Alumne Association 
recently made an appeal for aid which 
brought them promises of nearly $14,000, 
The purposes for which the appeal had 
been made were as follows: For an endow- 
ment fund, $50,000; for library building 
and hall of residence, $250,000; a students’ 
building, $50,000; a heating and lighting 
plant, $100,000; a students’ loan fund, 
$1,600, and scholarships, $37,500. The 
coming year the association will devote 
its energies to raising a fund for a library 
building. The loan committee reported 
that $135 had been loaned to students in 
the course of the year, and repayments 
had been made to the amount of $1,533, 


At the annual reunion of the Eastern 
Association of Wells College, held in New 
York City, a tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of a valued member, Mrs. Charles 
Hazen Russell, and a resolution adopted 
commemorating her work and influence. 
Mrs, Grover Cleveland presented the plans 
for celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versay of Dean Helen F, Smith’s connec- 
tion with the college, and ‘Wells day”’ at 
Buffalo, on June 18th, was discussed with 
enthusiasm. 

The Rev. James Monroe Taylor, D. D., 
LL. D., president of Vassar, addressed the 
Albany Presbyterian Union a few days 
ago on ‘‘Educated Women; their Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities... Dr. Tay- 
lor said he never assumed to represent 
educated women; generally they were 
able to speak for themselves. ‘I know 
more,”’ he said, ‘‘of the opportunities of 
the women just outof school. It is a very 
important question whether we are to ask 
what is to become of us, or what is to be- 
come of the college girl. Where one is in 





daily contact with 700 young women, he 
may have theories, but lie doesn’t always 
know what to do with them. On every 
side is a demand for special work. There 
seems to be a feeling onthe part of women 
and some men that a college education 
makes a girlabnormal, What does a col- 
lege education do for a man? For four 
years it gives him an opportunity to work 
if he wants to. It does the same for a 
girl. Dr. Taylor said that at graduation 
time he always had a word of advice for 
the class, always adding, ‘Do something 
individually.’ He advised learning all 
about the home and the kitchen, drudg- 
ery andall. If the girl valued her intel- 
lectual life, she should never cease her 
reading and study. Dr, Taylor gave illus- 
trations to prove that earnest, intellectual 
life does in no wise drive eut nature, The 
great mass of his students, he said, were in 
the home, in the church, and were leading 
a normal life, 





Miss Marguerite Stratton, librarian of 
the Colorado State Agricultural College 
at Fort Collins, died lately, at the age of 
twenty-seven. She had been librarian of 
the college eight years. 





The anual gymnasium dance and exhi- 
bition at the Teachers’ College of New 
York City was held recently under the 
auspices of the director, Mrs. Margaret 
Stanton Lawrence, daughter of Mrs, Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton. The affair, which 
was entirely feminine in respect to both 
audience and entertainers, consisted of a 
series of fancy dances, a basketball game, 
an elaborate and attractive drill by the 
girl students in the Horace Mann School 
and Teachers’ College, and concluded with 
a fantastic cake-walk. F. M. A. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Illinois Legislature, a woman lately 
opened the session with prayer, and then 
a bill which had been asked for by the 
women of Illinois passed one house. It 
provides that mothers and fathers shall be 
joint guardians of their minor children. 
Rev. Miss E. M. McDonald of Urbana, 
Universalist, was the chaplain pro tem. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s youngest daughter, gave a 
delightful talk on ‘‘Life in Italy’’ to the 
New England Women’s Press Association 
at the Vendome last Wednesday. Mrs. 
Elliott looked so handsome, so healthy, so 
full of life and vitality, that some of her 
hearers smiled sarcastically in remember- 
ing the opponent of equal rights who said 
the children of woman suffrage mothers 
were apt to be mentally or physically de- 
fective. 

Mrs. Elliott mentioned two little Italian 
towns rarely visited, but richly worth the 
attention of tourists; and as many of the 
members of the Press Association wanted 
to secure the names, we give them here. 
The places were Roccaraso and Scanno, in 
the Abruzzi Mountains, between Naples 
and Rome. 

Another daughter of a suffrage mother 
contributed to the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment, and did not seem to be mentally 
or physically defective — Miss Elizabeth 
White, daughter of Mrs. Sallie Joy White. 
She sang some charming songs. Mrs. 
Annie G. Murray called the meeting to 
order, and Mrs. 8.T. S. Leighton was chair- 
man of the afternoon. The tea and choc- 
olate were poured by four of the charter 
members of the Press Association,—Mrs. 
E. M. H. Merrill, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

pte 
A VICTORY IN JAPAN. 

The following additional particulars 
with regard to the recent attack on State- 
regulated vice in Japan appear in Alli the 
World, the monthly periodical of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

“Three months ago, we commenced 
Rescue Work among the women of Japan, 
making a determined attack upon the 
chief brothel quarter of the city of Tokio. 
The result has been the creation of an 
agitation that has stirred the nation, and 
brought about a change of laws affecting 
licensed prostitution. 

‘*4 special Rescue War Cry was issued, 
We had also open-air meetings in the 
brothel quarter, and in response to the 
piteous appeals for help from a number of 
girls, we took steps to obtain their re- 
lease. Asa result, however, a number of 
our officers and soldiers were attacked 
and rather badly injured, including the 
Chief Secretary (Major Duce) and our 

ar-Cry editor. The newspapers pub- 
lished long and detailed accounts of: these 
attacks upon us, creating quite a sensa- 
tion. The whole Japanese press took the 
matter up, and several of the leading 
newspapers secured by force the release 
of two or three girls. It soon became the 
chief topic throughout the country, and 





such a spontaneous outburst of public 
feeling was aroused that the Government 
issued anew law, under which any girl 
may now leave a brothel whenever she 
chooses, and making it a penal offence for 
anyone to attempt to hinder her. The 
fact that the action of the Salvationists 
first drew public attention to the iniqui- 
tous practices alluded to, has drawn out 
the sympathy of the whole nation toward 
our work—except, of course, the keepers 
of the brothels, who have lost millions of 
yen over the business. Hundreds of girls 
are leaving and going back to their 
friends, some of the largest houses have 
been closed, and a traffic which three 
months ago was considered one of the 
most prosperous in the kingdom, is now 
in a tottering condition. It is not sur- 
prising that those interested were furious. 
They attacked a newspaper office in To- 
kio, and threatened both us and our 
building. 

‘*It has been a busy season forus. For 
atime our headquarters was literally be- 
sieged by friends seeking advice and help 
to secure the release of girls anxious to 
leave their evil life. We have assisted a 
large number, several of whom are in a 
Home opened for the purpose, and others 
have been restored to their friends. 

‘*The police have been exceedingly kind, 
and on one occasion between fifty and 
sixty police accompanied us when we 
were seeking the release of a girl who had 
appealed to us for help, and who was 
being detained in the chief brothel 
quarter, 

‘*The fact that so many girls are avail- 
ing themselves of the new law, has created 
a great need for rescue work in every 
part of the land, because many who turn 
their backs upon the brothels have no- 
where to go for shelter. Our part in this 
agitation and the work we have done has 
immensely increased the general interest 
in our ordinary spiritual operations.”’ 





A SOUTHERN VIEW OF BOOKER WASH- 
INGTON. 


in Harpe rs 


’ 


‘*A Southerner,’ Weekly, 
writes of Tuskegee: 

The point of special interest to me was 
the attitude of the white people in the vi- 
cinity of, the school. In order that you 
may get my point of view, I will say I 
was born and brought up not far from 
Tuskegee. My father was a slaveholder, 
my grandfather was a slaveholder, his 
father was a slaveholder, and I was prob- 
ably a slaveholder—that is, a black boy 
was born on our place on the same day 
that I was, December 30, 1864, and by 
custom was considered my property. 
The Emancipation Proclamation had been 
issued, but I believe the lawyers now 
agree that the legal title to the black boy 
was perfect at that time. He and I have 
never quarrelled about that. 

For those of your readers who have not 
lived South, it will be hard to realize the 
significance of the little word ‘*Mr.”’ 
down there. ‘‘Mr.’’ carries with it recog- 
nition of social equality, and the South- 
ern white man does not use it in address- 
ing a colored man. He will even claim 
relationship with the colored man to 
avoid ‘‘Mr.’’ ‘‘Uncle’’ and ‘‘Aunt’’ are 
common, and I know hundreds of South- 
ern white men of high standing who will 
affectionately call a black woman 
‘‘mammy,’’ but would feel disgraced if 
they had said, *‘Mrs.”’ 

Prominent citizens of Tuskegee were 
telling me about Mr. Washington and the 
school. All spoke in terms of highest 
praise. I asked what they called the 
principal and members of the faculty 
when they met them. This question was 
distinctly embarrassing. One man said 
he did not ‘‘call’’ them—just said ‘‘Good- 
morning.’’ ‘But,’’? I insisted, ‘‘why do 
you dodge? If you can’t say ‘Mr.,’ why 
don’t you say Bill, or John, or Booker?”’ 

With an air of ‘taking the bull by the 
horns,” a bluff old gentleman said: ‘‘Well, 
I’ll tell you how I feel about that. I’ve 
known Washington and the school from 
the start —about twenty years. I probably 
know as much about him as anybody, and 
all I know is good, In my opinion he has 
the best school in the country, white or 
black. At most of our white colleges, as 
far as I can see, a big percentage of the 
boys spend their time learning how to 
wear their hair long and play football, and 
smoke cigarettes, and spend their dad- 
dies’ money. We don’t have any such 
foolishness here. They are all busy doing 
useful work. Both teachers and students 
are orderly and well-behaved. They don’t 
try to make white people get off the side- 
walk, and they get more of the sidewalk 
than those who do try. We have never 
had a case from there in our police court. 
They go right to work and make an hon- 
est living when they leave the school. 
Now when I meet the man who has 
done all this, I can’t call him ‘Booker,’ 
like I would an ordinary nigger, but 
thunder! I can’t tell a nigger ‘Mr.,’ so I 
just say ‘Professor.’ ’’ 


If it be a fact, as one of our correspond- 





ents says this week in another column, 
that Miss Ethel Puffer is really an assist- 
ant professor at Harvard, but is not called 
so in the catalogue for fear of establishing 
“a dangerous precedent,’’ it is a parallel 
case to that of Booker Washington and 
the old Tuskegee gentleman, and some 
day it will be seen to be just as comical. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON, 


WOMAN SCHOOL 





THE FIRST 

PORTLAND, OREGON, APRIL 12, 1901. 
Mditursa Woman's Journal : 

I have been looking in vain for some 
notice in the JouRNAL of the first election 
of a woman asa School Director for the 
city of Portland. Oregon, which took pace 
last month. Yesterday I met Mrs. Duni- 
way, your regular correspondent, on the 
street, and she said that sickness in her 
family for several weeks past had pre- 
vented her writing, so I voluntered to fill 
the condition. 

Our public schools are managed by five 
directors elected by the tax-payers of the 
entire city for aterm of five years, one 
retiring each year. For the past few years 
we have had an able and unexceptionable 
board, and I could not name a gentleman 
in Portland for whom I should prefer to 
vote as against Mr. R. K. Warren, whose 
term expired this spring. 

But there has been a growing sentiment 
for years that in view of the fact that 
over 90 per cent. of our teachers are 
ladies, and a large majority of their pupils 
girls, at least two of the five directors 
should be women. Last year the Wom- 
an’s Club took up the subject, and unani- 
mously requested Mrs, 4.. W. Sitton to al- 
low her name to be presented to the tax- 
payers as a candidate; but Hon. D. P. 
Thompson (who has been a very liberal 
friend of the public schools) had been 
called out, and Mrs. Sitton declined to 
permit the use of her name. This year 
the Woman’s Club took time by the fore- 
lock, and again called upon Mrs. Sitton to 
be a candidate, and, she consenting, the 
result was her election by a handsome 
majority. The Morning Oreyonian, al- 
though a bitter opponent of woman suf- 
frage, gave Mrs. Sitton cordial support 
aud aided materially in her election. 

Mrs. Sitton isa native of Chelmsford, 
Mass., and in company with her sister, 
Miss Helen F. Spalding, came to Portland 
in 1872 and taught in the public schools 
of the city until she married Mr. Charles 
E, Sitton in 1880. Mr. Sitton died in 1890, 
leaving his wife with two little girls and 
an ample fortune to take care of them. 
She has been identified with the kinder- 
garten schools, has been president of the 
Baby Home Society for many years, and 
has always managed her own business af- 
fairs. Her home has been a centre of 
hospitality, and she has a national reputa- 
tion as a whist player. Her friends point 
to her with pride as illustrating the fact 
that a mother does not necessarily neglect 
her own family because she is interested 
in public charities; and they cite the fact 
that one of her daughters, scarcely out 
of her teens, now takes the entire charge 
of the household, so that the mother’s 
mind may be clear and fresh for her pub- 
lic duties. 

The old Bay State may well be proud of 
such a daughter, while we who are reap- 
ing the benefits of her talents are de- 


lighted to honor her. 
A. <, 


DIRECTOR, 


SANDFORD, 








THE DRAMA. 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
For the week of April 22 Boston Music 
Hall has secured a number of attractions, 
Henry Lee, impersonator, will present his 
famous characterizations of “Great Men, 
Past and Present.’? Mr. Lee is anactor of 
remarkable powers, and he has had a very 
successful career in his profession, His 
impersonations are extremely artistic, are 
skilfully presented, and are accompanied 
by some characteristic speech which lends 
strength to the impersonation, Such ce- 
lebrities as the late Prince Bismark, Gen- 
eral Grant, Oom Paul Kriiger, Richard 
Croker, Rudyard Kipling, Pope Leo XIIL., 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, and King Edward VIL. 
are included in Mr, Lee’s repertory. Max 
Waldon is without doubt the most artistic 
and attractive female impersonator living. 
He makes up with astounding skill, his 
gowns are rich and complete in every fem- 
inine detail, and his songs and dances are 
bright and graceful. Jess Dandy is one of 
the most successful and original Hebrew 
impersonators in or out of vaudeville, and 
he is always amusing and entertaining. 
Others in the programme will be McPhee 
and Hill, wonderful performers on the 
horizontal bar; Robertus and Wilfredo, in 
a remarkable rubber ball juggling act; 
Blockson and Burns, blackface eccentric 
comedians; Flatow and Dunn, Irish come- 
dians; Billy Carter, blackface monologist 
and banjoist; Sinclair’s trained dogs; the 
Tennis Trio and Jessie Miller, three expert 
club jugglers and a talented cornet  vir- 
tuoso; Girard Leon’s donkeys; California 
Trio, acrobats and barrel jumpers; Mon- 
sieur Ellwood, conjurer; John Zimmer, 
juggler; Alf Holt, mimic; and the always 
interesting motion views of the American 
Vitagraph, 





CASTLE SQuARE.— Thé attraction for 
the coming week will be a drama of 
Southern life during the Rebellion, called 
“Lynwood,” by Mr. J. K, Tillotson, 
whose “Young Wife’ proved so success- 
ful in its recent production by the Castle 
Square Company. The play is a love 
story of a Kentucky girl and an officer 
of the Federal army, and touches lightly 
upon the painful realities of the struggle 
between North and South. The action 
passes in Kentucky, with local color. The 
plot is developed skillfully and holds the 
interest to its final scene. At the Monday 
matinee the chocolate bonbons will be 
given as usual. ‘The Octoroon”’ will 
follow April 22. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 22,3 P.M. (Question, “Was the Action of 
Mrs. Carrie Nation Justifiable?”’ Miss Alice 


Stone Blackwell will present the subject. 
cussion to follow. 


Dis- 





Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles Kiver; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedbam Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnishes, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston, 





A bright, capable lady, who is about break- 
ing up her home, would like to be companion to 
a middle-aged lady, and to do business, assist 
about cares of a house and make herself gener- 
ally useful. Would travel if necessary. Address 
H. A. R., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

















For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Sas. 
BOSTON 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HAaRRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y.. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


SHORTHAND iccret's school, Corning, X.Y 
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